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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The statement most commonly made during the past year 
by financial and commercial journals has been, that foreign 
capital was flowing into the United States as the result of 
the sale abroad of American securities. On the contrary, as 
we have steadily insisted, capital has been all the time flow- 
ing out of the United States, and for the best of all pur- 
poses, the liquidation of foreign debt and the purchase of 
American securities hitherto held in Europe. Month by 
month the official returns of our foreign trade have verified 
the views we have taken. Not only has the enormous excess 
of exports in the merchandise trade furnished the means of 
paying for the excess of imports in the specie and bullion 
trade, but it has still left a favorable balance large enough to 
meet our foreign interest and freight account, and to pur- 
chase a goodly amount of our foreign-held securities. 

For the first three months of 1881, the favorable balance 
of our foreign trade, including merchandise, specie and bul- 
lion was as follows: 





| TTT ererr rrr TTT TTTTT TTTITT TIL Tir TT ee $ 24,634,095 
PET ccc cdedeceses es ceeseescccesecccascnceeseeseseese 20, 305,368 
PD c:nwkdObbneee ceo 06060066006 0008 os ce eenrgseonsnneees 17,919, 162 

$ 62,918,625 


The favorable balance, including merchandise, specie and 
bullion, was $156,220,718 for the nine months ending March 
31, 1881, and was $ 164,502,130 for the year ending March 31, 
(881. 

During the last-named period of a year, our excess of 
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imports of specie and bullion over exports was $ 78,943,769. 
If we shall now cease to import gold, foreigners must send 
us still more of our securities, if the merchandise balance of 
trade continues to be as largely favorable as it has been. 

Some persons in Wall Street suppose that it will strengthen 
confidence in American stocks and bonds, if an impression 
can be created that the market for them is higher in Europe 
than it is in the United States. A much better basis for 
believing in the permanent maintenance of a good range of 
prices for them, is the real fact that they are higher at home 
than abroad, and that domestic capital is so augmenting as to 
outbid foreign capital in purchasing and holding them. 
American stocks and bonds held abroad are liable to be sent 
home from causes which have no relation to the intrinsic 
value of such securities. The safest position to maintain a 
steady market for them, is to have them held at home. But 
whatever may be desirable, or desired, the fact is plain that 
they are being steadily brought home. Cotton, wheat, petro- 
leum, &c., are not sent abroad to be given away. They aie 
sold and the proceeds, in some form, are brought back, and 
if we do not import an equivalent amount of foreign goods, 
specie and bullion, we must be importing more securities 
than we sell. That is the logic of the figures of the exist- 
ing condition of our foreign trade. It is of no consequence 
how many people affirm, or with what confidence, or from 
what motives, that the balance of the flow of securities is 
outward. The fact is clearly precisely the reverse of that. 

The Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
Jas. W. Swank, has obtained complete returns from the man- 
ufacturers of the production of iron and steel rails for the 
year 1880. He reports that the production of all kinds of rails 
in the United States in the calendar year 1880 far surpassed 
the production of any previous year. It reached the enor- 
mous quantity of 1,461,837 net toms, or 1,315,212 gross tons. 
This is thirty-one per cent. more than the production of 1879, 
in which 1,113,273 net tons, or 993,993 gross tons, of iron 
and steel rails were made. The rail product of 1880 was 
composed of 954,460 net tons of Bessemer steel rails and 
493,702 tons of iron rails and 13,615 tons of open-hearth 
steel rails. The total production of Bessemer steel rails was 
forty per cent. more than that of 1879. That of iron rails 
was eighteen per cent. more. 

The production of 1881 promises to be larger than even 
that of last year, and the capacity of this country to produce 
all the iron and steel rails it can use, is thus demonstrated. 
The domestic production could .not be instantly enlarged to 
meet the sudden and enormous demand which sprang up in 
the latter part of 1879, and there was then a good deal of 
senseless clamor against the duties imposed upon foreign 
rails. Now that domestic production has responded so 
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promptly to the calls made upon it this clamor has sub- 
sided. If the duties were taken off, the British rail makers 
would first break down the American establishments by low 
prices, and then recoup themselves by extortionate prices 
afterwards. 

During the month of April, the total imports at New 
York, including $15,383,746 of specie and bullion, amounted 
to $52,839,617. The total exports, including $1,207,000 of 
specie and bullion, amounted to $ 31,570,399. 

Excluding specie and bullion, the adverse balance of trade 
was $7,092,910, as compared with an adverse balance of 
$ 16,624,000 in April, 1880. 

It was the extreme pressure on the New York money 
market in March, which caused specie and bullion, rather 
than securities, to be heavily imported in April. 





REMEDY FOR USURY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


An important decision has been rendered in New York, 
reaching the result that the claim of one from whom usury 
has been taken by a National bank, to enforce the forfeiture 
of entire interest, imposed by the laws of Congress, cannot 
be enforced by the method known in the language of the 
courts as set-off or counterclaim against a suit prosecuted 
by the bank; the sufferer must seek his recovery by an inde- 
pendent action. The question may appear to be one of court 
procedure in the particular State only; but in reality the 
principle is of very general application. For, nearly half the 
States have adopted, in one form or another, the practice 
introduced in New York by the code of procedure, of allow- 
ing a defendant a large liberty of introducing and recovering 
upon claims he may have against the plaintiff, by stating 
them as a “counterclaim” in a suit brought against him, 
without being put to the trouble and expense of an inde- 
pendent action. No proceeding of mere cross-claim, allowed 
by the court practice of the particular State, can be em- 
ployed, according to the recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals, for enforcing a forfeiture of interest against a Na- 
tional bank for taking usury. 

The suit was brought by the National Bank of Auburn, 
upon a promissory note, against the indorser only. He 
answered that he indorsed merely for the accommodation of 
the makers, and that the bank, when it discounted the note 
for the makers, took usurious interest, by reason of which 
he claimed a rebate from his liability of a sum equal to the 
entire interest. When the cause first came before the court 
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(1878) its decision was, that the forfeiture imposed by the 
law of Congress might be, under the New York practice, 
thus claimed. An accommodation indorser has the same 
right, so the Court held, as the maker, to the benefit of the 
forfeiture, by way of rebate, although the suit be against him 
alone on his indorsement.* 

Just after this decision, there was announced from Wash- 
ington a decision of the Supreme Court in a cause carried 
up from Ohio, in which that Court expounded the law of 
Congress imposing forfeiture for usury substantially as fol- 
lows : 

“Two categories are thus defined and their consequences 
denounced. 1. Where illegal interest has been knowingly 
stipulated for, but has not yet been paid, the consequence is 
that the lender can recover only the sum lent, without inter- 
est. 2. Where the illegal interest has been paid, twice. the 
amount so paid can be recovered back in a penal action of 
debt or a suit in the nature of such action, brought against 
the offending bank by the persons who made the payment 
or their legal representatives. The act of Congress creates 
a new right and provides a specific remedy. The remedy 
given is a penal suit. To that the party aggrieved must 
resort. He cannot have redress in any other mode or form 
of procedure. The statute which gives the right prescribes 
the redress, and both provisions are alike obligatory. The 
bank charged with exacting usury has a right to insist that 
the prosecution shall be by a suit brought specially and 
exclusively for that purpose, where the sole issue is the guilt 
or innocence of the accused without the presence of any 
extraneous facts which might confuse the case and mislead 
the jury.t” : 

When the attention of the Court of Appeals was called to 
the above decision, a re-argument was ordered of the Bank 
of Auburn’s case, and a decision rendered anew, conforming 
to the views of the Supreme Court. In support of the coun- 
terclaim, the counsel for the defendant argued that the two 
cases differed in this; that in the case before the Supreme 
Court, the claim made was to recover back twice the amount 
of illegal interest which had been paid; while in the Bank 
of Auburn case the claim was to reduce the amount of the 
bank’s recovery by rejecting interest, on the ground of a 
mere agreement for usury. The Court of Appeals said that 
this was a difference which might lead the Supreme Court 
to discriminate between the two cases, but was not sufficient 
to warrant a State court in refusing-to follow a Supreme- 
court decision. The counsel for the bank also cited the 
familiar Act of Congress which provides that the modes of 
proceeding in civil causes in the Circuit and District Courts 


* National Bank of Auburn v. Lewis, 78 N. Y. 516. 
+ Barnet v. National Bank, 98 U.S. 555. 
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shall conform to those used in the courts of the State. But 
the Court of Appeals said that this could not operate to 
prevent the application and enforcement of a positive -statu- 
tory provision of penal character. It does not mean that the 
practice which a State has prescribed for her courts, in 
regard to counterclaim or recoupment, shall defeat the object 
and intention of a Federal enactment defining a_ specific 
offence, prescribing a forfeiture therefor, and providing a 
specific mode of enforcement. The result was that the cause 
was sent back to the court below for a new trial, with in- 
structions that, disregarding the counterclaim, the precise 
facts should be ascertained as to whether, when the note 
was discounted, excessive interest was actually paid. If it 
was, the only remedy would lie in an independent action for 
double the amount. But if, as is usual in discounting, there 
was no actual payment, but the maker and borrower received 
the sum called for by the note, less the amount of the dis- 
count, then the consequence would be—the amount being 
excessive—that the recovery of the bank must be limited, 
under the act of Congress, to principal.* 

There seems reason to think that the above views may 
cast doubt upon a decision earlier rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee, though only lately reported. The suit 
in this case was brought under authority of a State law 
allowing a judgment creditor, in a proper case, to prosecute 
and recover claims due to his debtor, and apply the amount 
recovered towards satisfaction of his own demand; in other 
words, it was what is known as a creditor’s bill. The com- 
plainants alleged that they were judgment creditors of Red- 
field & Co.; that in certain dealings between Redfield & Co. 
and the First National Bank of Chattanooga, the bank had 
taken usury upon a loan made by it to Redfield & Co., by 
which the bank had become liable to that firm to repay the 
same. The bill prayed that the bank might be adjudged to 
pay this money to the complainant, to be applied by them in 
satisfaction of their judgment against Redfield & Co. In 
defence the bank’s counsel took the ground that only the 
action designated by the act of Congress could be employed; 
and that the act nowhere gave leave to third persons, such 
as creditors, to bring suit in place of the sufferer by the 
usury. 

The Tennessee Court declared the principle to be a sound 
one—that when a penalty is prescribed by statute and a 
specific remedy to recover it is given, that remedy only can 
be pursued, and said that it would, therefore, follow, that 
the penalty imposed of a forfeiture of double the illegal in- 
terest paid cannot be recovered by means of a creditor’s suit, 
but only by the party who made the payment or his legal 
representatives. But the bill in this case was carefully so 


* National Bank of Auburn v. Lewis, 81 N.Y. 15. 
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framed as not to ask to recover the penalty, but only the 
usury paid, that is the actual excess over the lawful interest. 
That sum was, as it happened, enough to cover the com- 
plainant’s judgment, and his counsel had been so prudent as 
to limit the bill in this way instead of suing for the penalty. 
Therefore the Court said that the effect of the suit was only 
to require the bank to pay back money to which it was not 
lawfully entitled, while it was permitted to retain lawful in- 
terest, and nothing in the way of punishment was attempted. 
The law of Congress undoubtedly confines sufferers by 
usury to the particular remedies given for enforcing the new 
rights conferred, but it does not hinder the courts of the 
State from entertaining suits authorized by State laws, the 
purpose of which merely is to compel a bank to refund 
money which it has received without just right under the 
guise of interest, and which it holds, according to general 
principles of equity, and independent of the act of Con- 
gress, as money received to the use of the borrower.* 


THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The call issued by the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
12th of May for all the outstanding fives will be found in 
another part of this number of the Magazine. 

The fives outstanding at the end of April amounted to 
$ 456,022,950, divided as follows: 

Coupon bonds...... $ 128,067,600 .. Registered bonds... $327,955,35° 


During the month of May $16,198,350 of these bonds, being 
a part of the $25,000,000 called on the 21st of February, 
were either paid off, or were transferred to the list of debts 
on which interest ceases after maturity. At the end of May, 
the outstanding fives were, therefore, about § 440,000,000, 
and consisted of about $ 120,000,000 of coupon bonds and 
$ 320,000,000 of registered bonds. The Secretary will give 
the privilege of extension at three and a-haif per cent. to all 
the coupon bonds, but to not exceeding $ 250,000,000 of the 
registered bonds, and proposes to pay off the remainder of 
the latter, say $70,000,000, out of the surplus cash in the 
Treasury. 

The Secretary’s call of May 12 proved to be an immediate 
and complete success in eliciting ffom the holders of the 
registered fives all the requests for the extension of their 
bonds at three and a-half per cent., which he has so far 
indicated his intention to grant. Of course, if it shall turn 


* Steadman v. Redfield, 8 Baxt. (‘Tenn.) 337. 
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out when the r2th of August comes, either that the Treasury 
cannot then, without inconvenience, spare a sum quite equal 
to the non-extended bonds, or if the Secretary shall judge 
that in the condition of affairs then existing it may disturb 
the money market to throw upon it all at once so large a 
sum, he may grant the privilege of extension to a certain 
additional quantity of bonds. The admirable manner in 
which he has so far managed this perplexed and difficult busi- 
ness, justifies an entire confidence that he will be always 
ready to deal wisely with any new phase which it may assume 
hereafter. 

The course of events has removed the danger, if any ever 
existed, which we do not believe, of the issue of any long 
bonds, either fours or four and a-halfs, under the refunding 
act of 1870. Both branches of the late Congress having, by 
decisive votes, fixed five years as the longest term of any 
security which should be issued, and the determination of 
the country having been manifested in many other ways 
that the debts of 1881 should not be perpetuated but put 
in a course of rapid payment, it is not credible that a man 
like Mr. Windom, habitually prudent and discreet, and never 
forgetful of the deference due, under a republican form of 
government, to a popular decision arrived at after a full and 
deliberate discussion, could have been misled by any species 
of solicitation, however plausible and rersistent, into such 
an act. 

The hair-splitting criticisms upon the legal right of the 
Secretary to do what he has done have attracted little atten- 
tion and no approval, and seem now to be substantially 
abandoned. Nothing is apparently left to be said against it, 
except that while he has done admirably well, he might have 
done even better, and have obtained an extension of the 
fives and sixes at three per cent. But he would at least 
have risked a failure of the whole negotiation by such an 
experiment, and we have no doubt would have hopelessly 
wrecked it. There is to-day no time-security of the Govern- 
ment which cannot be bought at such a price as to yield to 
the purchaser more than three per cent. premium. It is idle 
to suppose that a security bearing that rate of interest, and 
payable at the option of the Government, would have been 
voluntarily taken to an extent approximating the necessities 
of the present case. The Secretary was advised, when he 
made his visit to this city, that he ought not to expect suc- 
cess at a lower rate than four per cent. when he reserved to 
the Government the option of paying at pleasure. 

The statement is made from Washington, that on the 2oth 
of May, the last day fixed for applications for an extension 
of the sixes, there remained about § 16,000,000 not extended. 
To all requests since made for extension of the sixes, the 
Secretary has replied negatively, so that the cancellation by 
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payment of $16,000,000 of the public debt on the rst of 
July may be relied upon. The payment of that sum will 
not probably exhaust the surplus revenue which will have 
accumulated by that time. 

During the month of April, the interest-bearing bonded 
debt was reduced from $ 1,649,317,250 to $1,641,749,350. The 
reduction was wholly in the fives, of which the amount out- 
standing at the end of the month was $ 456,022,950. 

The saving of interest by the payment and cancellation 
of bonds during the month was $378,395, which makes a 
total saving in that way since the end of October, 1879, of 
$ 7,865,983. 

During the month the outstanding fractional currency was 
reduced $16,932, and the principal of the debt on which 
interest has ceased since maturity was reduced $ 388,580. 

The reduction of the net debt during the month was 
$9,690,900, which makes a reduction since the 3oth of last 
June of $ 78,099,6or. 

The cash in the Treasury at the end of April was 
$ 233,731,195, but of that amount $64,937,740 consisted of 
deposited greenbacks, gold and silver, for which certificates 
are outstanding. 

The metallic reserves of the United States Treasury were 
as follows at the two dates named : 








April x. May 1. 
Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding cer- 
EP Terr eT TT TTT eee Cee $ 167,644,262 . $164,358,554 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates). 15,730,343. 18,886,894 
iin, naikearsmah naeeeedes 26,283,891. 26,493,012 
Ee 4,017,770 . 3,863, 582 
$ 213,676,266 $ 213,602,642 


The number of silver dollars in' the Treasury May 1 was 
58,044,826, but of these 39,157,932 were the property of indi- 
viduals, and were represented by outstanding certificates. 

The following is a statement of the coinage executed at 
the United States Mints during the month of April, 1881: 














Denomination. Number of pieces. Value. 
Ee 52,000 ‘ns $ 1,040,000 
DP titeted cusceteceedesenaeeten 4605, 500 - 4,665,000 
Ey ee rr 645,600 i 3,228,000 

CS ee 1,164,100 ‘i $ 8,933,000 
EN Fkebb6bhtenaehnOoen nen 2,300,000 ya 2,300,000 
ER ee Te 2,590,000 ke 25,900 

I didntiis tte ab ainningd UnimeaiieN emda 6,054, 100 - $ 11,258,900 


The total number of silver dollars coined to the end of 
April, was 86,659,830. Of these theré were in circulation 
67,772,930, as follows: In the metallic form 28,615,004; in 
the certificate form 39,157,932. 
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WESTERN LOCAL PUBLIC DEBTS. 


The long-contested bonds of Franklin County, Missouri, 
for $250,000, but amounting now, with accumulated interest, 
to twice that amount, have been compromised with the hold- 
ers for $325,000. Referring to this adjustment, the St. Louis 
Republican says: 

There are several other counties in Missouri — Scotland, Clarke 
and Pike among them—whose railroad debts, steadily increasing by 
accumulations of unpaid interest, ought to be similarly disposed of. 
The times are propitious for settlement. The State is prosperous, 
and, with no adverse fortune to encounter, will continue to be so for 
some years to come. The people are better able to pay the extra 
taxes which a gradual liquidation of their debts would make neces- 
sary than they ever were before, and it is the part of wisdom to 
take advantage of the present condition to get rid of these disputed 
obligations for ever. As long as these obligations, held binding by 
the courts, are resisted, the growth of the counties will be retarded, 
immigration will avoid them, and they will fall behind the other 
counties of the State in the progress of the day. The most pru- 
dent thing these indebted counties can do is to come to an under- 
standing with their creditors, secure the best terms they can, and 
then settle down resolutely to the work of paying their obligations. 

Many Western municipal and county debts, the validity 
of which has been in dispute, are now being adjusted by 
compromises. »Whether the general tendency is also to 
reduce recognized debts by steady payments, as_ wisely 
advised by the St. Louis Republican, we are not specially 
informed, but we trust that it either is so now, or will soon 
be so. The mania for creating public debts in this country 
has received a decided check. The National Goverment is 
setting a good example in the way of reducing existing 
debts, and nearly all the States are now moving at various 
rates of progress in the same direction. 

Local debts are made more manageable by the fail in the 
rate of interest at which they can be carried. There may 
be some danger that the saving in that way, instead of being 
made use of to liquidate the principal, may prove to be a 
temptation to continue debts instead of paying them. That 
is a danger to be guarded against. There are in all com- 
munities persons ready to seek a cheap and meretricious 
popularity by proposing that necessary taxes should be 
lowered, and that debts should be left for posterity to take 
care of. The influence of such persons can, however, be 
successfully combated by pointing out, as the St. Louis 
Republican does, that the true way for localities to attract 
immigration and to build up their present prosperity, is to 
“settle down-resolutely to the work of paying their obliga- 
tions.” 
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The law passed in Massachusetts half a dozen years ago, 
making it compulsory upon municipalities to make at least 
a small prescribed reduction of their debts every year, has 
worked well in practice, and seems now to be universally 
acquiesced in by the people of that State as a wise measure. 
We have often referred to it as one which seems fit to be 
copied in other States, with such modifications as varying 
conditions may require. Many States have imposed limita- 
tions upon the further increase of local debts, although in 
some cases not until about all the mischief was done, which 
was possible to be done. But Massachusetts, we believe, is 
entitled to the credit of setting the first example of requir- 
ing the gradual liquidation of old debts. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS ABROAD. 


Some French philosophers who furnish statistics to order, 
fix the present amount of gold money in France at seven 
milliards of francs, or $ 1,400,000,000, which is nearly twice 
the amount in Great Britain and Germany combined, and 
more than twice as much as really exists France. M. Cer- 
nuschi in 1877 estimated it at $ 600,000,000, and it has cer- 
tainly not increased since. 

The Paris correspondence (April 14) of the London “con- 
omist says: ‘Spain continues to take French gold, and the 
drain in that direction has now been going on for two 
years. A return of the Mint at Madrid shows that gold 
coin to the amount of 170,000,000 pesetas ($34,000,000 ) was 
struck in 1880, the greater part of which was from I[rance. 
It is remarked among bankers that the effect of the with- 
drawals of gold from the circulation is beginning to be 
perceived, for, besides the exports of that metal, coin to the 
amount of one million francs weekly is melted down _ for 
manufacturing purposes.” 

A million francs weekly is $10,000,000 per annum, which 
is about the estimate, by the Director of our Mint, of the 
gold consumed in manufactures in this country. 

In October last, the French Receivers General were 
instructed to turn over to the Bank all the gold coming 
into their hands, and to disburse nothing but silver. In 
April, the French Finance Minister said, in the Chambers, 
in reply to questioning on the subject: ‘‘I was not bound 
to state publicly the amount of these operations, for it might 
have alarmed trade and the money market, but as the opera- 
tion has now been going on for seven months, that fear 
no longer exists. The Bank of France has now 600,000,000 
(francs) in gold, and since the month of October 200,000,000 
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have been paid into its reserve. But for these paymerts 
the reserve would have been reduced to 400,000,000, and 
the rate of discount would not have remained at three and 
one-half per cent.” 

In addition to this exceptional recruitment of the gold 
reserve of the Bank, through the operations of the Receivers 
General, it has been enabled to draw gold from the circu- 
lation by increasing its issues of notes for one hundred francs, 
and by resuming the issue of notes for fifty francs, of which 
last class none had been put out for several years. During 
the year ending January 20, 1881, the circulation of fifty- 
franc notes was increased 23,180,150 francs, and of one hun- 
dred-franc notes 183,842,600 francs, being in all an increase 
of 207,022,750 francs, or in round numbers § 40,000,000. 
Notes of the denomination of fifty and one hundred francs 
take the place of gold, and the metal thus displaced either 
furnishes to that extent what is wanted for export, or finds 
a lodgment in the coffers of the Bank. 

That the gold in those coffers does not increase, with all 
the expedients to that end which have been resorted to, is 
another proof, if any was needed, that the quantity of gold 
money in France does not approximate the enormous estt- 
mates which have been made within a year, or two, by a 
certain class of statisticians. 

Bismarck adheres, not only steadily, but even aggressively, 
to his policy of high custom-house duties. In a speech in the 
German Parliament a few weeks ago, he declared: ‘ With- 
out being a passionate protectionist, I am, as a financier, a 
passionate imposer of duties, from the conviction that the 
taxes—the duties levied at the frontier—are almost exclusiveiy 
borne bv the foreigner, especially for manufactured articles, 
and that they have always an advantageous retrospective pro- 
tectionist action. With regard to the development of our 
tariff, | am firmly resolved to resist every modification of our 
tariff in the other direction, and to assist, with all the means 
in my power, as far as my influence extends, in the direction 
of a greater support to a higher revenue raised from frontier 
duties.” : 

The experience of this country, as to who pays the larger 
share of custom-house duties, corresponds with that of Bis- 
marck. A notable example is that of the tea and coffee 
duties, which yielded to our Treasury $20,000,000 when Con- 
gress repealed them. Our consumers pay as much as before, 
and foreign producers pocket the $20,000,000. Congress 
repealed those taxes with a hurrah, and would do well to 
re-impose them in the same way. 

The note issues of the Bank of France in 1879, on the 
26th of December, which is the commencement of the Bank 
year, amounted to 2,260,000,cco francs, but had expanded to 
2,524,081,000 at the same date in 1880. Rather more than 
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half of its notes are of the denomination of 1,000 francs, or 
$ 200. 

The British AZercantile Gazette says that the reduction of 
the British debt during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1881, 
instead of being the considerable sum figured out by Mr. 
Gladstone, was really only about ¥ 500,000, which is a nar- 
row basis for his proposal to reduce taxes to twice that 
amount. The Gazetfe says: ‘‘ By stretching to its length the 
system of financiering, the most glorious budgets can be 
framed. To all intents and purposes, Mr. Gladstone’s enor- 
mous debt reduction is a fiscal sham—a sham in that science 
in which humbug is most to be deprecated.” 

We have before us the full text of the speech (April 7) 
of the French Minister of Finance in the Senate, in response 
to inquiries as to his dealings, through the Receivers-Gen- 
eral, with the Bank. It is apparent from it, we think, that 
the Bank had not, in any case down to that time, refused 
gold to anybody applying for it, although it has, since last 
fall, charged a trifling premium for coins of an extra weight. 
The Minister said : 

“It was necessary that the Bank of France should have a 
sufficient reserve to meet demands made upon it. If the 
demands for gold were instigated by speculative purposes, if 
persons demanded gold for the sake of selling it at a pre- 
mium, I should not have resorted to the measure I have 
spoken of. But there is no premium on gold. Nobody can 
speculate in it. It cannot be sold at a premium. The per- 
sons who have gone to the Bank for gold have done so only 
because it was the only French money with which our foreign 
debts could be discharged. A person having debts to pay in 
England or the United States cannot pay them in _ bank 
notes nor in silver, and he seeks for gold in the place where 
he can find it, that is to say, in the Bank of France.”’ 

In April, the Austrian Government, in order to meet a 
deficit, offered a _ five-per-cent. stock at ninety-two for 
54,347,800 florins, being about $25,000,000. It was bid for 
twenty-five times over. The stock was paid for in paper, 
and is itself payable, principal and interest, in the same kind 
of money. 

In 1880 the British export of coal amounted to ¥ 8,378,944, 
the average price being 8s. 11d. per ton. In 1873 the average 
export price was 20s. 11d. per ton, and in 1874 it was 17s. 3d. 

During the year 1880, the net British silver export to India 
was ¥£ 4,128,202, as compared with £4 5,920,436 in 1879, and 
to China (including Hong Kong) was ¥ 1,101,604, as com-. 
pared with £ 178,584 in 1879. 

During 1879 Great Britain exported £ 2,389,826 more gold 
than it imported, and in 1880 £ 4,247,449 more. During the 
same two years its exports of silver exceeded its imports 
by the sum of £ 503,526. In the case of silver, Great Britain 
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has some home production, chiefly from the manipulation of 
foreign ores and argentiferous lead. 

The first India gold-mining company was “floated” in 
England in the fall of 1879. To the end of April, 1881, the 
number had increased to twenty-six, with a “subscribed” 
capital of £ 3,000,000, of which, however, the British A/ercan- 
tile Gazette says ‘that “‘more than half has gone to the ven- 
dors.” Subscribed capital is one thing, and called and paid- 
up capital is another thing, but in, these cases more than 
one-half of even the subscribed capital represents no new 
investment of money, actual, or prospective, but only the 
price which certain gold-mine vendors succeeded in placing 
upon their property. 

We notice, from time to time, in London journals, columns 
of figures, showing large current investments in corporate 
undertakings, but when examined with any care, they do 
not appear to be of much more real importance than these 
India gold-mining companies. Vendors, who take their pay 
‘n Shares, are not very modest anywhere in the prices they 
ask for their property. The accounts of “commitments of 
capital” by companies located in one single building on 
Broadway, in this city, if drawn up after the fashion of the 
London journals, would overtop everything of that kind 
which is reported in all England. 

The truth is, there is very little demand in England for 
capital, as is abundantly shown by the unprecedented price 
of consols. Trade is depressed, and there is very little new 
expenditure on railroads. The best borrowing customers 
which the English have at this time are their colonies. 

The London 7Zimes of May 10, observed: ‘ The suggestion 
at the Monetary Conference by M. Cernuschi, French dele- 
gate, that am international subscription should recoup Ger- 
many the sum of ¥ 4,000,000 lost by selling silver caused 
amusement in banking circles.”’ 





AN ACCURATE PREDICTION. 


The regularity with which population increases in the 
United States receives a striking illustration from the results 
of the census, as compared with estimates made some years 
ago in respect to our rrobable increase. In a paper, read 
before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Hartford, in August, 1874, Prof. E. B. Elliott 
gave an estimate of the population of the United States for 
each year from 1870 to 1880, based on the previous average 
annual growth. His estimate for 1880 differed by only 
795,134 from the census. The accuracy of this estimate gives 
an increased value to his. calculations for the intervening 
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years. His figures and those of the census compare as fol- 
lows : 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY PROF. E. B. ELLIOTT’S 





ESTIMATE. 

NBs cs vo cedeweceneves 38,558,371 ep acccerscecees 45,316,000 
Gntetnkscnmnmenead 39,555,000 isctevseenwnn 46,624,000 
a eee 40,604,000 PA60eceuenees 47,983,000 
ee 41,704,000 Peisseeeecesens 49,395,000 
Pééchithibedesenws 42,850,000 ene 50,858,000 
i civinice cebie naw 44,060,000 

Population in 1880, according to cemsus..............e6- 50,152,866 

a i ia ei ei eee a 705,134 


Professor Elliott estimated the population of the country 
in 1780 at 3,070,000. On this basis our population has in- 
creased sixteen and one-third times in the century. So rapid 
a rate of increase caunot be expected to continue during 
the next century, as our population at that rate would reach 
the stupendous total of 816,000,000, or more than one-half 
the present population of the globe. Long before these 
figures can be reached the pressure upon our National re- 
sources will become so great as to reduce our rate of growth 
to that prevailing at present in older and more densely 
peopled countries. 

The rate of increase during the last decade has been 30.06 
per cent. against 22.65 per cent. in the decade 1860-70; 
35-11 per cent. in 1850-60; 35.83 per cent. in 1840-50; 33.52 
per cent. in 1830-40; 32.51 per cent. in 1820-30; 33.06 per 
cent. in 1810-20; 36.38 per cent. in 1800-10; and 35.10 per 
cent. in 1790-1800. Of this increase 2,293,645 came from the 
excess of immigration over emigration, against about 2,000,000 
in the decade 1860-70; 2,400,000 in the decade 1850-60; 
1,600,000 in the decade 1840-50; and 500,000 in the decade 
1830-40. Previous to 1830 immigration was_ insignificant. 
These figures for the decades previous to 1870 are approxi- 
mate only, as it is only since 1867 that a record has been 
kept showing the emigration from, as well as the immigra- 
tion to, this country. Deducting the increase by immigration 
our natural rate of increase during the last decade has been 
about 9,301,coo, or twenty-four per cent., against twenty-five 
per cent. in the decade 1850-60. The lower per cent. of gross 
increase in the last decade, as compared with that before the 
war, is therefore mainly due to the check given to immigra- 
tion and the impetus given to emigration by the industrial 
paralysis prevailing in this country during so much of the 
last decade. It is gratifying to notice that, so far as it de- 
pends upon natural growth and not upon immigration, popu- 
lation has now resumed the rate of increase prevailing before 
the war. But for the check which the great conflict gave to 
increase of population, Prof. Elliott estimated that our num- 
bers would have been 41,718,000 in 1870, and ‘54,017,000 in 
1880. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR INVESTMENTS OF CAPITAL. 


We have referred several times, heretofore, to the discus- 
sions which have been going on in Europe, and particularly 
in Paris, within two or three years past, upon the question 
of the extent to which the fall in the rates of interest, which 
has been, upon the whole, continuous since 1873, may go. 
These discussions have received a new impetus from the suc- 
cess of the loan of 1,030,000,000 francs negotiated by France 
in March. The price obtained for that loan was not very 
high, or specially advantageous for the borrowing govern- 
ment, but the magnitude of the subscription, sixteen times 
the amount called for, has produced an-.impression of a very 
great abundance of capital, although it is everywhere well 
understood that the subscribers, expecting only very small 
pro rata allotments on their subscriptions, put their names 
down for sums vastly in excess of any means they possessed 
to make good. 

Commenting upon this recent French loan, the London 
Times of March 17, observes: 


We have simply another proof of the vast savings of modern 
societies, and the want of any proper outlet for them. The popula- 
tion and wealth of the great civilized communities increase yearly, 
and their industry produces a surplus for which there is no outlet 
in fixed works of an acceptable kind, so that the surplus presses on 
the markets for existing securities, and lowers the yield obtainable. 
No doubt during the last few years the forces of accumulation 
have been peculiarily unchecked. For many years there has been 
no first-class war in Europe in an economic view; the war between 
Russia and Turkey, which was great enough in one way, affecting 
almost exclusively the countries directly concerned, and not with- 
drawing capital from Western Europe. Even the Franco-German 
war itself, destructive as it was, by no means caused a loss of capital 
equal to the loss which France had to bear. The indemnity of 
five milliards, though France had to borrow the amount, was a 
mere transference of capital from one hand to another. Capital 
in the aggregate was not destroyed as far as this payment was 
concerned, and was, indeed, perhaps, much increased, the French 
people saving more than they would otherwise have done, and the 
Germans retaining in a capital form most of what they received. 
Hence the pressure of accumulations on the markets for invest- 
ments in Europe. For many years there has been no waste in 
war compared with the resources of the countries concerned. At 
the same time there has been no sufficient creation of new securities 
by fixed works to use up the accumulating surplus. But the forces 
of accumulation are always acting with great strength, and although 
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there has lately been an unusual absence of checks, we doubt if 
all the checks now probable, compared with the resources of modern 
societies, would really have much effect. It is hard, indeed, to see 
what will be the end. So far as can be perceived, capitalists and 
investors must resign themselves for an indefinite period to a lower 
and lower yield. The only chances for them are that some day or 
other the great nations will engage in destructive wars of the old 
type—wars which must be truly gigantic if they are to involve a 
creation of securities that will greatly reduce present prices; or that 
a new speculative mania will seize the community to which they 
belong, and cause an unprecedented issue of unsound or fictitious 
securities in which capital may be largely wasted. But there is little 
prospect of either contingency being realized very soon. For a few 
years to come, while trade is improving and the issues of new com- 
panies are active, the rise in securities may be checked; but when 
times are once more dull and new companies have no credit, we 
shall see the tendency of securities to advance exhibiting renewed 
strength. It has always displayed itself when unchecked by the 
causes which we have above described. 


Financial writers in Europe have a facility, which we have 
frequently admired, of treating the wars which heve occur- 
red in that quarter of the globe as terribly devastating and 
exhausting, or as really quite unimportant, as best suited 
the particular doctrine they wished at the moment to illus- 
trate and enforce. When they were pointing out the causes 
of the depression which commenced in 1872-3, they never 
failed to insist upon the destruction of capital by the war 
between Italy and Austria which lastei three days, the 
simultaneous war between Prussia and Austria which lasted 
three weeks, and that crowning climax, the war between 
Germany and France, which was finished at Sedan in three 
months. At the present time, they can explain the excess of 
capital beyond the demand for it,'by no other theory than 
that capital always expands disproportionately unless it is 
checked by ‘“ waste in war,’’ and inasmuch as there now 
seems to be more capital than there is call for, it becomes 
necessary to affirm that the European wars of recent times 
have been altogether too short and too small, and that what 
is needed is, that the “great nations” should “engage in 
destructive wars of the old type—wars which must be truly 
gigantic.” 

The case does not call for any such heroic remedy as that. 
It is but an infinitessimally small part of the globe, which, 
in the sense of civilization and progressive improvement, can 
be called old and finished. Even of Europe, the larger part 
is still new and undeveloped. The opportunities for an 
employment of capital, which would, be profitable under 
proper conditions, are for the present indefinitely great. 
Without doubt there has been a special tendency for the 
half dozen years past to keep capital in the form of money 
securities, and so long as that tendency exists, the prices of 
such securities will continue to rise, or, what is saying the 
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same thing in another form, the rates of interest realized 
from the ownership of such securities will continue to fall. 
But it is by no means certain that that special tendency 
will manifest itself much longer. 





THE CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


Among the most potent agencies in our financial mechan- 
ism is the Clearing House. Its great utility in economizing 
the circulating medium, may be judged from the fact that 
in the year 1880 exchanges amounting to upwards of 
$ 50,000,000,000 were effected by means of the Clearing 
Houses with the use of a little more than $ 3,cco,coo,cco ‘tn 
cash, or a trifle over six per cent. Since the establishment 
of the Clearing-house system in this country it has, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, effected exchanges amouniing 
to the enormous sum of $710,c00,0c0,cco, with the use of 
only about $ 48,oco,o00,0c0, or 6.8 per cent. in money or cer- 
tificates, thus dispensing with the use of cash to the extent 
of more than ninety-three per cent. in these transactions. The 
actual cash used is considerably less than the Clearing-hcuse 
balances, as these are paid in part by the use of gold certifi- 
cates. As by means of the Clearing House every bank is able 
to set off the claims it holds on other banks against the claims 
they have upon it, paying or receiving only the difference in 
cash, commercial transactions in this, their highest stage 
of development and organization, return most nearly to the 
condition of barter which is their first stage. The last and 
highest form of barter is, however, very different from the 
crude form in which it first appears, and is no longer subject 
to the same disadvantages. Freed from these, it becomes 
capable of indefinite expansion, holding in possibility the 
solution of problems which have long engaged the attenticn 
of thinkers. 

The peculiar constitution of our banking system, consisting 
as it does of many distinct institutions, makes the Clearing 
House a peculiarly important factor in effecting our exchanges. 
Accordingly, we have more Clearing Houses than any other 
country in the world, our transactions are larger and our 
leading Clearing House does a larger business than any 
other on the globe, having now outstripped that of London, 
the oldest Clearing House in the world. The following is a 
list of the twenty-six Clearing Houses in the United States, 
with the number of banks and the amount of their capital 
and surplus so far as the same is reported: 
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When es- No. of 


























Clearing House. tablished. banks. Capital. Surplus. Total, 
eel FOr T Te »- 1853 . 57 . $60,475,200 . $33,181,160 . $93,656,360 
SOD occcensavecencesices 1856 5I . 49,550,000 12,389,198 . 61,939,195 
ye 1858 30 16,878,000 9,271,647 . 26,149,047 
Rs bene redcnesescees 1865 18 7,886,0c0 4,587,590 . 12,473,590 
Ps cccxadamsbiews< 1866 I5 *5,065,000 #1,402,320 . %*6,467,320 
SE Eee 1868 18 11,328,617 2,908,292 . 14,230,909 
ale Oe 1872 10 4,875,000 1,034,403 . 5,909,403 
ED Sse ininiensweeme 1858 19 11,862,830 3,427,080 . 15,290,510 
BM PORMCIIOO. 66s ccccces 1876 14 22,000,000 8,000,000 . 30,000,000 
ee 1868 9 *1,575,000 *467,750 . +» *2,042,750 
TE ciccceeaseen asian 187 19 8,211,939 942,585 . 9,154,524 
ee 1866 17 *9,613,650 *3,796,075 . *13,409,725 
I GN is bancwernwes 1873 5 825,000 196,435 . 1,021,435 
eee 1858 8 #3,700,090 *1,044,584 . *4,744,584 
REE ond ss 000s ;asateunen 1876 7 2,500,000 728,162 . 3,228, 162 
EOGSOMADONUS .... . 2 ocescees 1871 14 3,484,000 *575,070 . 4,059,070 
fk ae are 1874 7 *2,625,000 ¥719,185 . *3,344,185 
ge 1867 Io 4,764,0C0 1,387,419 . 6,151,419 
ree 1872 14 7,907,800 2,502,155 . 10,469,955 
eee 1868 I2 *612,500 220,571 . 839,071 
Sere 1861 8 2,450,000 . 650,056 . 3, 100,056 
is cit enies ion eie ie 372.9. 3,300,000 . 1,380,293 . 4,085, 293 
tae ciate hindi 1879. 6. 1,478,300 . 264,729 . 1,743,029 
Dik cnnbe cee deenwies 1877 . 9. 1,330,000 . 517,702 . 1,847,702 
EN eee — 5 *450,000 . *196,227 . %646,227 
i iad nati 1877. 3 233,850 . 55,852 . 289,702 

Total, 26 Clearing —_— -- 

Houses....... - 394 . $244,981,686 . $91,913,746 . $ 336,895,432 


Of the $650,c00,000 of banking capital in the United 
States $245,000,000, or about thirty-eight per cent. is em- 
braced in these Clearing Houses. 

In 1877 there were twenty-three Clearing Houses in the 
United States, embracing 409 banks. Besides the regular 
Clearing Houses already named, two other cities at least 
have a system of exchanges which accomplishes the same 
purpose as the Clearing House. The banks of Portland, 
Me., six in number, with a capital of $3,050,000, have had 
this system of clearings in operation since about 1865. On 
the basis of the transactions in January, 1881, the clearings 
would reach about $40,000,000 annually and the balances 
about $8,800,000. Providence, R.I., has a similar system. 
Nineteen banks are associated with the Merchants’ National 
Bank and eighteen with the National Bank of North America. 
Each of these banks settles with the other and with tts own 
banks daily. The Merchants’ National Bank commenced this 
system in 1866, the National Bank of North America a few 
years earlier. No official record of the transactions has been 
preserved. The clearings as given by the Public of New 
York, have, so far as known, been as follows: In 1877, 
$ 177,681,400; in 1878, $160,071,200; in 1879 (52 weeks), 
$ 155,328,100; in 1880, $ 199,629,300. 

The New York Clearing House commenced operations 
October 11, 1853. In March, 1872, an Exchange was estab- 
lished for gold transactions, which was discontinued after 


* Capital and surplus of private bankers only partially reported. 
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January 1, 1879, when specie payments were resumed. Its 
balances are paid in coin, Clearing-house gold certificates, 
United States Clearing-house certificates and legal tenders. 
During the last Clearing-house year about seventy per cent. 
of the balances were paid in gold Clearing-house certificates, 
twenty-eight per cent. in coin and legal tenders, and two per 
cent.in United States certificates. The regular Clearing-house 
year ends October 1, but through the courtesy of the Manager, 
Mr. W. A. Camp, a table of clearings and balances for calendar 
vears has been prepared, which is more convenient for the pur- 
pose of comparison with other Clearing Houses. The columns 
in the table below, giving the number of banks and the amount 
of bank capital in the Clearing House, are taken from a 
table in the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1880. This table refers to the years ending October 1, but 
is sufficiently approximate for practical purposes. The clear- 
ings for the last year were the largest on record. The year 
1869 comes next to 1880 in the magnitude of the clearings, 
and 1872 stands third. The year of greatest depression was 
1858, though 1861 was not much better. The worst year 
since 1873 was 1876, and next to it stands 1878. These were 
the only two years since 1863, during which the currency clear- 
ings fell below $20,000,000,000. The figures are as follows: 























CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS, 
Calen- Balance to 
dar WNo.of clearings. 
years. banks. Capital of banks. Currency exchanges, Currency balances. Percent. 
mp2 ™ « : $ 1,304,865,880 09 $ 71,224,747 31 5.46 
1854 . 50 . $47,044,900 5,798,643,577 86 295,025,848 05 5-09 
855. 48 . 48,884,180 5,673,672,235 39 299,354,003 41 5-27 
1856 . 50 52,883,700 7:349,822,934 48 343,103,079 OI 4.67 
1857 . 50 64,420,200 7,196,090,638 68 . 347,680,981 95 4.83 
1858 . 46 67,146,018 5.376,151,036 92. 330,644,991 57 6.26 
1859 - 47 67,921,714 6,598,822,894 13 364,592,694 99 5.52 
1860 . 50 69,907,435 75393)836,995 19 386,082,704 14 5.22 
1861 . 50 68,900,605 5,516,379,209 52 357,181,781 32 6.47 
1862. 50 68,375,820 8,234,867,655 26 460,384,830 43 5-59 
1863 50 68,972,508 17,427,700,507 54 732,877.845 44 . 4-20 
1864 49 68, 586, 763 25,640,034,752 24. 942,454,962 24 3-68 
1865 55 80, 363,013 25,857,959,828 39 . 1,033,385,025 56 . 3.99 
1866 58 82,370,200 31,466,548,907 36. =:1, 135,329,984 33 3-61 
1867 . 58 . 81,770,200 25,811,232,860 87 1,075,400,009 48 4.17 
1868 59 82,270,200 31,159,716,348 43 1,192,175,593 02 3.83 
1869 . 59 82,720,200 35,541,088, 264 86 * 1,061,688,225 58 2.99 
1870 . 61 83,620, 200 27,086,251,025 51 1,041,709,981 47 3.85 
1871 . 62 84,420,200 30,643,002,816 21 1,263, 306,650 79 4.12 
1872. 61 84,420,200 34,834,115,090 43 1,209,815,782 54 3-47 
1873 . -59 83,370,200 28, 325,017,327 ©8 1,051,377,527 35 3-71 
1874 . 59 81,635,200 22,223,212,643 89 1,024,709,940 51 4.61 
1875. 59 80,435,200 22,475,359,338 O1 1,106,139,172 24 4.92 
1876 . 59 81,731,200 19, 584,393,198 66 695,72€,868 68 5.08 
1877. . 58 71,085,200 21,285,278,472 70 1,005.887,388 26 4.72 
1878 . 57 63,611,500 19,858,671,306 89 962,854,647 go 4 85 
1879. 59 60,800,200 29,235,646,829 40 1,449,874,992 74 4- 
1880 . 57 60,475,200 38,614,448,223 06 1,559,227,597 45 4.04 
* $547,509,830,799 65 .$23,105,277,917 76 4.22 
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GOLD AND CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS. 


























| Ss | Aa 
| SS. th} 
& ‘~ 8 Total gold and’ Total pold and 2x 
Gold clearings. | Gold balances. S 3°| currency clear- | currency bal- % 3h 
| ses ings. | ances. Bes 
3 .* ~ = ~ 
| Ss . eé 
| : | ene a 
$ $ | $ | 

1853-71. | | == |311,073,688,368 93 |12,739,664,000 09 — 
BBF2. ccc | 1,5359456,412 83 | 296,765,840 10 | 19-3 | 36,369,571,503 26 | 1,506,581,622 64 4.14 
1873..+++| 1,515,466,417 87 307,273,196 45 | 20.3  29,840,483,744 95 | (,358,650,723 80 4.55 
1874. 000. | 2,226,832,247 89 | 332,395.085 26 | 14.9 | 24,450,044,891 78 | 1,357,105,025 77. 5-55 
1875...++| 1,838,437,909 64 | 288,176,427 34 15-7  24,313+7971248 25 | 1,394.315,599 58 5.73 
1876..... _ 1,892,262,725 74 | 3€1,417,519 67 | 16.4 | 21,476,655,024 40 | 1,307,144,388 35 6.09 
1877.++.. | 2,515,379,428 24 | 348,728,302 40 | 13.8 | 23,800,648,.900 94 | 1,354,615,690 66 5.70 
1878..... | 25542,456,769 73 | 351,561,231 02 | 13.8 | 22,401,128,076 62 | 1,314,415,878 92 5.87 
1879..-..| ee | meena — | 29,235,646,829 40 | 1,449,874,992 74 4.96 
1880..... | — | 38,614,448,223 06 | 15559:227,597 45 4 04 














Total. | 14,066,282,911 94 2,236,317,602 24 | 15.9 |§61,576,113,711 59 '25.541,595,520 0O 4.51 
Aggregate clearings and balances, $ 586,917,709,231 59 





The total clearings and balances combined amount to 
nearly twenty times the estimated value cf all the real and 
personal property in the United States in 1870. As the 
transactions are larger so the balances are relatively smaller 
than in any other Clearing House, averaging only about four 
and a-half per cent. of the clearings. The gold exchange, 
where the clearings were so much smaller, showed balances 
relatively from three to five times as great. The transactions 
at New York overshadow in magnitude those of all the 
other Clearing Houses in the country, figuring for about 
seventy-eight per cent. of the grand total. Since January 1, 
two more banks have been admitted, making fifty-nine in 
all, with a capital of $60,875,000. 

For the purposes of comparison, it will be interesting to 
place alongside the transactions of the New York Clearing 
House those of the next largest Clearing House in the w orld. 
Though established about the year 1775, the London Clear- 
ing House, prior to May 1, 1867, published only occasional 
and fragmentary accounts of its transactions. 

The London Sankers’ Magazine, for April, gives the follow- 
ing analysis of the Clearing-house transactions at London 


for 1880: 








Clearings on the fourths of the month............. £ 236,809,000 . 4.09 per cent. 
" u consol settling days ........e..e0. 255,224,000 . 4.40 u 
“ " stock exchange settling day....... 1,151,867,000 . 19.88 a 
u “ days following stock exchange set- 
Ce eee 484,102,000 . 8.35 a 
“ u SO i 66s ccccwdsdcccnsen 3,666,236,0c0 =. «~63.28 n 
WE sé invans Lek sbeweseneeecaeees £ 39794,238,000 .100.00 4 


The following are the clearings by calendar years since May 
1, 1867, date as compared with 1839 and 1840; the balances, 
which are settled by check on the Bank of England wrens 
the handling of cash, not being reported : 
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American currency at 














Sterling. $ 4 86-65 tv the £. 
ee ee £ 954,401,600 “is $ 4,644,595,386 
0 eer 974,580,000 ai 4,742,793.570 
1867 (8 mos.)........ 2,128,290,000 ‘i 10, 357,323,285 
ee 3,425, 185,000 oe 16,668 662,802 
RE ee 3,626, 396,000 on 17,647,856, 134 
Scene piéneadasus 3,9T4,220,000 ~ 19,C48,551,620 
POT Tr TC Tee 4,826,034,000 ei 23,485,892,241 
errr Tere 5,916,452,000 da 28,792.413,658 
eee 6,070,948,000 - 29,544,268,442 
SE tiecarkidexkaeds 5,936.772,000 ia 28,891, 300,938 
ikea bah ci areca dee 5,685, 793,000 e 27,6€9,911,635 
ee rer 4,903,48c,00c sc 24,154,775,420 
Reheat cinnsawens 5,042, 383,000 gx 24,538, 750,870 
bie chtiecenhee. 4,992, 509,000 7 24,290,045,048 
Pkscaeenees er 4,885,827,000 - 23,779,377.095 
Detsed séeaaves 5) 794,238,000 = 28,197,659,22 

Total, 1867-80.... £ 67,208, 527,000 en $ 327,070,294,415 


For the first quarter of the year 1881 the clearings were 
4, 1,587,067,000, or at the rate of £ 6,348,268,000 for the year, 
which, if reached, will be the highest on record. The amount 
of drafts paid through the Clearing House in 1810 was stated 
by Mr. Thomas, the inspector, at £ 4,700,000 daily, or about 
4, 1,410,000,000 ( $ 6,861,765,000 ) per annum, being nearly fifty 
per cent. more than in 1839. The balances were ¥£ 220,000 
daily, or not quite five per cent. of the clearings. The 
balances in 1839 were ¥£ 66,275,600, or about seven per cent. 
of the clearings. The London Clearing House is quite 
exclusive in its arrangements. In 1810 the number of clear- 
ing bankers was forty-six, in 1840 twenty-nine, and it was 
lately only twenty-six. It will be noticed that the great 
depression in the Clearing-house transactions occurred some- 
what later and was less in degree at London than at New 
York. The greater steadiness in the operations of the Lon- 
don Clearing House may be accounted for in part, at least, 
by the fact that there no change in the standard of value 
occurred, while here the transition from paper to gold had 
a far-reaching influence in depressing prices and causing an 
artificial shrinkage in our Clearing-house transactions. 

There is no other Clearing House which, in volume of 
business, can approach those of London and New York—the 
two great settling centers—the one for the Eastern Conti- 
nent, the other for North America. 

In the United States Boston stands next to New York in 
respect both to the age of its Clearing House and to the 
importance of its transactions. The Boston Clearing House 
commenced business March 29, 1856, with twenty-nine banks 
having a capital of $28,610,000. The number ot banks has 
now reached fifty-one, with a capital of $49,550,000. There 
are also twenty-three other banks in the vicinity that make 
their clearings through members of the association. Eleven 
of the Boston National banks, mostly in the annexed dis- 
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tricts, have never been members. No failure has ever 
occurred among the Clearing-house banks of Boston. The 


greatest depression in its exchanges was in 1862, but in 1864 
they had recovered and touched the highest point reached 
previous to 1871. Neither the subsequent expansion previous 
to the crisis nor the depression afterwards was so great as 
in New York; the clearings of 1873, the highest reached 
previous to the late revival, being only $ 302,000,000 greater 
than in 1864; and those of 1878, the point of extreme depres- 
sion since the crisis, being only $ 452,000,000, or seventeen 
per cent. less than in 1873. In New York the fall from the 
highest to the lowest point was forty-four per cent. As a 
consequence of the fact that the transactions are smaller 
than at New York, the balances are relatively larger, aver- 
aging 11.8 per cent. of the clearings. While the clearings 
have amounted to only one-eleventh, the balances have been 
about one-quarter those of New York. The following table 
Shows the number and capital of the banks associated, and 
the clearings and balances at Boston by calendar years: 


Cal- No. of danks Balance: 
endar atendof Capitalatend clearings 
years. year. of year. Exchanyes. Balances. Perv cent 
a 32 $ 30,760,000 $ 1,057,35%,514 $ 77,570,284 7.3 
ae 34 31,560,000 1,395..344,085 121,160,094 $.7 
inss.... 37 33, 302,000 1,175,832,000 111,198,000 g.5 
a 39 35,931,700 1,443, 750,000 128,594,000 8.9 
 —e $2 38,231,700 1,52%8,424,000 1 3.3, 190,000 4.7 
(S61.... }2 38,231,700 1,21 3,918,000 110 002,29% 9.8 
(862... $2 35,231,700 Q12,995,000 134,331,295 14.7 
(863.... 41 38,031,700 1,720,8 39,006 202,024, 390 11.8 
1864.... 42 38,812,100 2,305, 344,000 253,980,682 10,7 
1865.... 42 41,900,000 2,.341,889,000 279,244,873 11.g 
ae 42 $1 ,QOo,000 2,262,939,930 262,159,773 i: 6 
 —— 42 }1,QO0,000 1,866,200, 886 229,903,997 12.3 
18O8.... 44 42,309,000 2,097,0358,940 244,512,213 12.1 
1869.... 14 17,350,000 2,124,21%,030 235, 149,430 11.1 
1870.... 45 47, 350,000 2,147,.492,884 244,164,149 11.4 
eee 40 15,050,000 2,392, 345,500 285,251,990 12.4 
1872.. 46 4%, 350,000 2,622, 319,417 300, 380, 161 11.5 
|) 15 49, 350,000 2,067,477,740 302,604,053 11.2 
| ae 15 50,050,000 2,501,094, 145 303,066,619 i2.1 
1575.... 51 51,350,000 2,502, 594,359 320,579,927 13.0 
ae Si 51,350,000 2,283,729, 195 319,629,049 14.0 
1877... Si 51,850,009 2,336, 197,949 317,550,440 13.6 
1875.... Si 50, 300,000 2,215,055,502 312,375,482 14.1 
1879.... 5! 49, 550,000 2,074,429, 002 305,521,134 13.7 
IiSSO.... Si 49,550,000 3, 326, 34.3, 166 424,429,921 12.0 

Des: senentnx eddies bensannshs' 4 4 8 51/086, 460, 116 . $6,034,500,206 . 11.¢ 


Next to the Boston Clearing House in importance is that 
of Philadelphia, comprising thirty banks, with a capital of 
$16,878,000. It commenced operations March 22, 1858. The 
smallest transactions recorded in any-whole year were those 
of 1861, but in 1864 they reached the highest point touched 
previous to 1880, except in the two years, 1871 and 1573, 


when the transactions only slightly exceeded those of 1864. 
The exchanges declined to their lowest point, since the crisis, 








s 
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in 1878, when they were forty per cent. below the largest 
total previously reached in 1873. The following are the 
transactions for calendar years : 


Balances to 











No. of clearings, 
banks. Eachanees. Palances. Per cent 

i858 ( March 22 

to Dec.31). — $ 663,707,304 ‘ $ 44,777,132 , 6.7 
ib 40464 900% 1,026,715,543 , 64,213,066 6.2 
PE Senéccecss 1,099,817,008 72,395,750 6.¢ 
eer eee — 771,071.475 69,863,049 9.1 
an TERETE —_ G65, 084,303 82,874,087 , 8.6 
PGtescexce = ’ 1,285,910,085 ; 118,469, 364 9.2 
ET Pee ree — 2,037,729, 221 , 148, 1%0,g03 7-3 
re — 1,gO8, 500,019 160,897,767 8.4 
re — , 1,765,082,747 ; 156,401,271 , 8.8 
eg 1,041,019, 119 161,6g8, 268 , 9.9 
ee — : 1,740,041, aa? , 165,289,731 ‘ 9.5 
_ SEUTTRT CTT _ 1,856,079,822 , 160,057,524 %.6 
as ing hares ~- ; 1,803,941,184 163,481,564 9.1 
in ceaen eves — 2,165,245,831 ; 191,840,918 ; &.& 
Ly ee . 2,004,409, 535 , 194,554,050 9.7 
a 2,159, 365,911 ; 1951425,300 ae 
1874. , - aman 4,262 . 78,431, _ , 9. 
Sehks Sakece- . 28 1,533.745,070 cen 2 9.9 
eee 2s , 1,822,212,159 ry on re 10.0 
ee 28 1 ,522,92 1,590 , 164,545,302 10.6 
_  POPTTT OTT 28 1, 315,837,297 147,025,057 ; I. 
See 23. 2,027, 74.35334 175,700,263 , &.¢ 
Saabs sak aoe 30 : 21354) 840,42 ‘9 208,239,348 ; &.e 

Wi cetedeseetens $ 37,624,982,9 68 . » $3,388,778,c53 , 9.0 


Few eastern Clearing Houses can shew so striking a record 
of growth as that of Chicago. This association was formed 
March 10, 1865. The number of banks at the close of 1880 
was eighteen, with a capital of $7,886,000. The growth, in 
its transactions, showed no interruption until 1876, and the 
exchanges in 1878, the lowest point subsequently reached, 
were only twenty per cent. below those of 1875. Balances 
are not reported. The number of banks connected with the 
Clearing House at the ciose of each year, and the aggregate 
annual exchanges have been as follows: 





No. of Wo. of 
banks. Eachanges. banks. Eaxchanyes. 
1865 , 20 . $ 319,606,228 42 ‘a 1873 30 . &1,047,027,828 33 
1866 25 452,798,045 11 oa 1A74 26 ; 1,101,347,918 41 
1867 ‘ 23 ; 580,727,331 43 1X76 24 ' 1,212,517,207 54 
isos, 25 723,292,444 QI “4 1476 22 ‘ 1,110,093,624 37 
1869 ; 24 , 734,061,949 9! os 1897 , 19 , 1,044,607%,495 70 
1870 ; 26 - 8% 10,676,036 as ee 1878 ; Pe: ? G67, 154,00 307 
1871 ; 26 ; $58,936,754 64 a 1879 / 8 , 1,257,750,124 31 
1872 ; 29 993,060,503 47 i 18KoO 18 , 1,725,084,%o4 85 
SOOM, 1B: FORIS. 6 cc ccesecse eee TT ee eee eT Te Teer $ 14,951,351,€63 75 


The Clearing Houses already mentioned are the only ones 
whose exchanges reach one billion a year. That of Cincin- 
nati comes next in the amount of its business. It was 
established April 5, 1866, and the Clearing-house year ends 
March 31. Its smallest transactions were recorded in the 
year 1878-79, being nearly $100,c00,coo less than during its 
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first year, and twenty-seven per cent. below the highest total 
previously reached in 1875-76. Its transactions for calendar 
years cannot be given. For Clearing-house years they have’ 
been as follows : 


Balances to 





clearings 

Exchanges. Balances. Per cent. 
1866-67..... $ 601,464,398 $ 92,247,668 cs 15 
1867-68. .... 630,227,747 87,763,345 - 14 
1868-69..... 641,876,554 81,982,066 - 13 
1806-70. .... 637,427,968 97,977,413 15 
[670-72..... 629, 763,428 94,527,781 15 
1871-72..... 640,255,389 89, 463,920 14 
5072-93. .... 695,952,082 96,097,569 14 
1873-74..... 665,530, 127 94,231,761 14 
1874-75..... 682,453,551 - 101,768,872 15 
1875-76..... 702,223,896 127,345, 508 18 
1876-77..... 629,898,248 ' 91,099, 782 14 
1877-78..... 588,227,041 80,989,467 14 
1878-79..... 508,936,000 No record. — 
1879-80..... 608 ,600,0C0 u — 
1880-81..... 758,292,700 " ~~ 

Total $ 9,621,130,829 


The St. Louis Clearing House was organized November 
2, 1868, and began business December 24, 1868. Its trans- 
actions by calendar years, from its commencement, are given 
below, as officially furnished by the Manager, Mr. E. Chase; 
the clearings being just one-half the amounts given by some 
previous authorities, a result evidently due to the different 
methods in which the accounts are made up. The number 
of hanks outside of the Clearing House has varied from 


twenty in 1873 to seven now. The transactions are as fol- 


fOWS : 








Balances to 








No.of Capital at end clearings. 
banks. of year. Exchanges. Balances. Per cent. 
1869 34 .Nostatement.. $321,794,648 * $ 80,000,000 25 
1870 35 " - 390,477,273 *97, 500,000 25 
1871 ms " 432,152,385 101,665,570 24 
1872 41 , $20,196,099 498,792,310 100,695,942 20 
1873 41 19,176,596 551,951,451 119,438,984 22 
1874 39 19,892, 761 607,967,427 143,646,211 23.6 
1875 38 19,559,542 575,086, 327 121,199,764 20 
1876 =. 38-33 17,884,796 518,343,600 87,579,434 17 
1877. 33-25 13,058,210 494,888, 761 751 703,899 15 
1378. 24 12,406,019 478,634,441 85,877,281 18 
1879. 22-18 10,995,903 559,684,128 97, 112,269 17 
1880 18 11,328,617 711,459,489 119,927,074 17 
0 eee . $6,141,832,240 .$1,230,343,428 . 20 


Here, again, the extreme depression occurs in 1878, the 
decline being twenty-one per cent. from the highest figures 
reached. 7 

The Baltimore Clearing House, though established in 1858, 
ten years before that of St. Louis, has not quite kept pace 
with the latter in the amount of its business. No complete 
report of its transactions can be obtained. To the enter- 


* Estimated, no record. 
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prise of the Pudlic, in collecting statistics of this character, 
we are indebted for the following figures showing its clear- 
ings for the past six years: 


a $ 579,545,000 a en cces $ 504,089, 159 
BBFO.. cccves 530,487,590 - er 598,172,321 
ee 541, 169,831 rae i 682,904,049 


The San Francisco Clearing House, though but recently 
established, ranks among the more important institutions of 
the kind in regard to the amount of its business. It was 
organized February 8, 1876, and clearings commenced March 
11th, 1876. The capital of the incorporated State and Na- 
tional banks is stated by the Manager at $9,000,000, that of 
foreign banks about $7,000,000, and that of private banks at 
$6,000,000. The maximum transactions are recorded in 1878, 
showing in this respect the exact reverse of the conditions 
obtaining in other parts of the Union. The number of banks 
in the Clearing House at various dates and the amount of 


business each year have been as follows: 
Balances to 











No. of clearings. 

banks. Exchanges. Balances. Per cent. 
1570...... 15 $ 476,123,237 97. .« $104,804,707 74 . 22 
é } Te 15-20 519,948,803 68 . 126,172,850 21 . 24 
eee 16 715,329,319 70 151,888,434 05 21 
1879 tenes 10-15 5531953,955 9° 129,561,079 52 23 
eee 15-14 486,725,953 77 118,046,934 94 24 

iescsnaenedaws $ 2,752,081,271 02 . $630,474,006 46 . 22.2 


Tne New Orleans Clearing House began operations June 
I, 1872, at which date the Clearing-house year ends. No 
complete report of its transactions by calendar years exists. 
The following are the transactions for Clearing-house years : 


Balances to 








No. of ° clearings. 
banks. Exchanges. Balances. Per cent. 
1872-73... .. 15 $ 501,716,239 06 =. $58,933,605 49 -~—«dII.-5 
1873-74...... 14. 476,235,854 G66 . 52,751,419 86 . II 
1874-75...+.. 6. 406,829,292 OL . 45,293,424 066 . 11.1 
1875-76...... ma «. 426,266,105 89 . 47,937,793 62 . I1.2 
0 ee m 414, 527,870 21 - 47,290,575 14 . I1.4 
1877-78...... 4. 428,750,803 03. «=«-_- 46,341,330 11. ~—S «10.8 
1878*79...... I2. 372,051,150 10 . 44,579,081 67. . 12 
1879-80...... 10 433,011,636 52 ~ 40,157,056 22 . 10.7 
Total ... .ccesees $ 3,459,988,951 78 . $ 389,290,286 77. . =I11.2 


The transactions of the year 1878-79 were affected by the 
yellow-fever epidemic, which visited the Southwest at that 
time. 

The Milwaukee Clearing House was organized December 
1, 1868, and down to, and including, 1874, it showed a large 
and steady increase of business. At that time a severe reac- 
tion set in which culminated in 1878 in a reduction of its 
exchanges amounting to thirty-two per cent. It was only in 
1880 that they again reached the figures of 1874. The fol- 
lowing are the transactions: 
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° Balances to 
No. of clearings 
banks. Exchanges. Balances. Per ceut 
9 «. $178,578.54494 . $34,515,050 46 . Ig 
: 204,947,010 34 - 37,700,395 O02 «8 
216,244, 47! 42,» = 44,547,713 200. 2 
237,479,022 72 - 43,713,003 48 . 18 
302,585,906 06 =. 553,392,550 00 8 
315,534,544 00 . 53)425,372 
305, 358,008 00 51,466,372 
266,639,434 00 > 44,881,230 
289,779,372 99 - = 40,514,010 2 
215,666,729 18 j 62,981,205 
285,288,040 06 , 45,153,822 7 
319,309,007 75 . 53,145,200 g 








$ 3,134,451,691 49 =. - $ 565,442,586 


Three banks and bankers clear through members of the 


Clearing House. 

The Pittsburg Clearing House — business in February, 
1866, from which time to 1873 inclusive, its transactions 
showed an uninterrupted increase, after which the decrease 
was equally steady, until in 1878 the exchanges were thirty- 
six per cent. below those of 1873. The following is the 
record : 

Balances to 
clearings 
Clearing s. Balances. Per cent 
$ 83,731,242 17 ‘ $ 20,850,179 68 
97,157,556 03 : 21,029,633 34 
115,290,621 33 ; 23,558,130 74 
156,880,910 go ; 26,832,017 
178,409,905 51 31,067,296 6¢ 
215,201,413 59 . 3453445435 
284,859,477 08 ; 42,494,596 « 
295,754,858 83 ; 41,605,069 
257,548,0C0 75 , 3957745303 8: 
233,160,448 36 , 41,168,203 ¢ 
224,758,910 43 : 44,017,207 
223,509,252 09 42,772,055 
189,771,095 27 ; ’ 37,128,770 . 
217,982,649 43 ; 44,009, 316 
1880 297,804,747 21 62,214,180 - 


~~ ses FR WH | 
“OO NWN 


o 








Total... $3,071,888,288 98 , $ 556,465,966 


The Louisville Clearing House began operations January 
3, 1876; the membership comprising all the chartered banks 
in the city except the Franklin Bank and the Savings Bank 
of Louisville. The clearings, as reported in the Pwdlic, have 
been as follows : 


Clearings. Clearings. 
$ 203, 564,662 . $ 255,856,816 
227,700,417 ne 38 299,114,426 
209,949;954 - 





$ 1,196,246,275 

The Kansas City Clearing House was organized in April, 
1873, with ten banks, reduced in 1875° to eight, and in 1878 
to four. In 1879 the number was increased to five, at which 
it still remains. Its exchanges, so far as reported, have been 
as follows 
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Exchanges. Exchanges. 


er $ 47,554,929 ee $ 41,000, 317 
1875 about 55,000,000 Pctines ee 68,280,251 
1876...0206- 62,835,413 eee 101, 330,0C0 
Pee Tee 60,179,011 


The Indianapolis Clearing House went into operation Feb- 
ruary 1, 1871. Its exchanges are reported as follows: 
Excha nges. 


Exchanges. Exchanges. 





1871.. $33,000,000 1875.. $65,000,000 1879.... $64,169,990 
1872.. 42,000,000 1876.. 59,000,000 1880.... 85,951,025 
1873.. 45,000,000 1877.. 56,966,650 — 
1874.. 52,000,000 1878.. 50,215,635 Total. —$ 559,303,300 


The Worcester Clearing House was established in 1861- 
No complete statement of its transactions has hitherto ap- 
peared, but through the courtesy of the Manager, Mr. L. W. 
Hammormal, the following complete record has been prepared: 





No. of 
banks. 
a 6 
a 6 
ae 6 
SUBs cece 7 
ae 7 
ae 7 
ae 7 
Pere 7 
eee 7 
BeBe cces 7 
Pecse ss 8 
1872 8 
eee 8 
ree 8 
ae 9 
a 9 
ot CEES 9 
ee 8 
ee 5 
1880 8 


Total... 


Exchanges. 
$ 6,051,763 
6,593,102 
7,953,081 
10,314,504 
0,046,438 
10,562,654 
10,731,020 
12,101,459 
14,381,607 
15,C86,237 
22,322,005 
27, 160,g68 
29,021,671 
29,021,632 


‘ 28,931,349 


25,169,157 
26,40 I 5903 
25,593,057 
25,417,758 
33,048,550 








$ 375,510,575 


Balances. 
$1,517,131 
1,552,093 
2,460,424 
31497, 500 
3,801,862 
4,031,128 
35791,295 
35553,940 
4,354,917 
4,797,309 
6,655,232 
8,248,322 
9,328,295 
9,568,497 
9.84.32,548 
9,125,700 
9,739,630 
9,310,277 
9,149,502 
11,440,896 





. $126,376,858 


Balances to 
clea ving S. 
er cent. 
25 
28 
3I 
34 
42 
38 


33% 


The Springfield Clearing House began operations December 


23, 1872. 


tion has increased from $2,950,000 in 
One additional bank has joined since 
Its transactions have been 


now. 


the number up to nine. 


lows: 


1872 (7 days).. 


"“* ee @ ® we eee 


eeere 





Eacha UNLCS« 

$ 604,818 
31,495,171! 
29,091,073 
29,095,057 
20,032,555 








Balances. 
$ 138,255 
9,863,604 
8,957,448 
8,830,050 
8,673,555 
S, 513,253 
7,238,047 
7,865,976 
0,95 Re 27 I 





$ 70,032,089 


The capital of the banks composing the organiza- 
1878, to $ 35,300,000 
1878, bringing 


as fol- 


Balances to 
clearings. 
er cent. 
23 
31 





940 


The Lowell 


March, 1876, with seven banks. 
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date are officially reported as follows : 


Exchanges. 





a $ 9,586,472 37 
12,958,422 52 
eee 13,020,908 20 
Bs scene 15,108,675 28 
ere 19,981,950 60 

Total... $ 70,656,428 97 


1379. 


Balances. 


$ 3,700,583 80 


4,838,609 18 
4,609,330 7 
5,485,076 20 
7,;250,191 49 





$ 25,889,791 37 
The Memphis Clearing House was organized November 15, 





[ June, 


Clearing House commenced operations in 
Its transactions since that 


Balances to 
clearings. 
Per cent. 





30% 


The clearings for 1880 were $ 47,860,740.66 and the 


balances § 10,636,864.70, or twenty-two per cent. Ofgthe clear- 


ings. 


The Cleveland, New Haven, Columbus and Syracuse Clear- 


ing Houses formerly published no reports. 
years their transactions have been reported 


Within recent 
in the Pudlic, 


from which the following statistics of their exchanges are 





taken : 

Columbus. Cleveland. 
1875.. $19,665,415 
1876.. 25,759,303. — 
1877.. 27,128,731 . $65,668,271 
1878.. 24,302,569 58,177,750 
1879.. 30,538,019 65,070, 562 
1880. . 44,068, 189 85,696, 156 


The year 1881, thus far, shows a great 
amount of clearings over 188o. 


Syracuse. 








New Ha ven. 








$ 17,299, 123 $ 39,793,999 
14,901,611 34,199,075 
14,908,455 38,075,930 
17,290,588 . 50,361,513 

increase in the 


The following are the com- 


parative figures for the first quarter of each year, as given 


by the Public: 


1881. 
First Quarter.: 
$ 13,270,718,574 
1,003,552,505 


oe#eee woe eeeeeaeeeene 


eee eee eeevreee eevee eenee 


PRN s Saceececeececes 
SE ckensedes <eeneneess 


San Francisco 
RE 
Pittsburgh 
CE 
Providence......... 
re 
Kansas City 
Cleveland 
Hartford*,..... ‘mseeeus Seat aia 
ET ee 
Se ree 
ee 
Springfield 
Lowell 


ee eeeeeeeeneneteene 


eer eee eeeeeeeneneeee 


075,105 
417,221,457 
201,074, 100 
175,404,043 
173,276,227 
155,901,675 
163,340,489 

93, 191,666 
81,809, 104 
79, 599, 562 
53,035,000 
25,379,819 
20,177,500 
21,008,982 
20, 300,049 
13,940,203 
11,419,324 
8,808,278 
8,413,860 
5,198,868 
,268, 887 





Total 23 Clearing Houses. $ 16,665,435.937 


Outside New York........ 


353945 717,303 


1880. 
First Quarter. 


$ 9,638,030,679 
873,898,669 
610,517,823 
378,305,234 
170,928, 300 
175,014,$47 
156,612,715 
155,004,400 
115,567,023 
69,716, 737 
73,375,047 
73,c81,471 
2,750,700 
20,292,973 
21,707,400 
19,419,229 
18,243,317 
12,211,807 

. 10,633; 167 
4 7,533,913 
' 7,785,862 
4,892,830 
4,187,409 





. $12,671,183,252 
39933) 1525573 


* Thirteen weeks ending April 2, 1881, and April 3, 1880. 


Increase or 
Decrease. 
Per cent. 
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THE CLEARING—HOUSE SYSTEM, g4I 


So marked an increase, in spite of interruptions to business 
by snows and floods, shows the momentum acquired by the 
great industrial forces of the nation, and attests, in the most 
convincing manner, the substantial character of the business 
revival. Should the remaining three quarters fulfill the 
promise of the first quarter, the exchanges of all our Clear- 
ing Houses for the year 1881 will reach the unprecedented 
amount of sixty-six millions. 

Information is wanting in regard to the St. Joseph, St. 
Paul and Norfolk Clearing Houses. Most of the Clearing 
Houses not reporting are relatively unimportant as regards 
the amount of their business, but they cannot afford, for 
that reason, to overlook the importance of preserving for 
future reference a record of their transactions. As a matter 
of local history such a record is of the highest value. Future 
years of development will reflect a new and growing interest 
on these apparently insignificant beginnings. For purposes 
of comparison the value of such a record is greatly increased 
by making it up for calendar years. 

The following are the comparative aggregates of all our 
Clearing Houses so far as they can be made up from ex- 
isting data; the clearings at New Orleans and Cincinnati 
entering into the totals being for Clearing-house years, all 
the rest for calendar years. 

















No. of No. of 
Whole No. Clearing Clearing 
of Clearing Houses Aggregate Outside of Hlouses not 
Houses. reporting. Exchanges. New York. reporting. 

1853(3mos.) 1 I $ 1,304,865,880 - 
| er I I 5,793,043,578 

Tb sKs awn I I 5,673,072,235 - 
Ps 44-na0s 2 2 8,404, 181,448 $ 1,057,358,514 
ee 2 2 8,591.435,324 1,395,344,685 - 
Mistecces 5 3 7,215,690,341 1,839,539, 304 2 
Pines sa 5 3 9,069, 288,437 2,470,465,543 2 
eee 5 3 10,022,078,003 2,628,241,008 2 
tke enws 6 4 7,507,420,447 1,991,041,238 2 
ee 6 4 10,120,143, 1,885,275,405 2 
eee 6 4 20, 442,402,673 3,014, 702, I 2 
ee 6 4 30,053,462, 777 4,413, 428,025 2 
See 7 5 30, 437,091,513 4,579,041,685 2 
ee 10 7 360,644, 728,128 5,178,179,221 3 
ned CETTE IL 7 30,637,295,773 4,826,062,912 4 
I2 7 36,400,61 3,930 5,240,807, 582 5 
oe 14 9 41,565, 106,378 6,024,018, 113 5 
1870.....+.. 14. 9 33,267,044,554 6, 180,793,529 5 
1871.....-.. I5 . Io 37,628, 706,243 6,985, 703,427 5 
1872. eeeeee 17 U1 43,770,270, 157 7;406,698,054 6 
eee 19 12 38, 167,413,521 8, 326,929,776 49 
a 20 13 32,372,668,281 7;922,623,389 7 
~~. ree 20 15 32,853,448, 382 8,549,651,133 5 
1876........ 23 18 30, 17513551346 8,700,699, 421 5 
dy CEE 25 22 32,513,044,838 8,712,395,937 3 
Pkcikeoes 25 22 30,600, 786,048 ; 8, 199,660,971 3 
1879........ 25 22 39,150,445,402. 9,914,798, 573 3 
iin eens 28 23 50,724,616,647 12,110,168, 424 5 
itd nied Riad eine $ 701,127,832, 344 


» $139,553,718,635 


Estimated clearings not reported Q,000,000,000 G,000,000,000 











$ 710, 127,832,344 $ 74815531718, 635 
Per cent. of total outside oft New York, 
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Of foreign Clearing Houses there remain to be noticed 
those of Paris, Vienna, Manchester, and Melbourne, Australia. 
The Paris Clearing House was organized in 1872, and com- 
prised in October, 1879, fifteen banks and banking houses. 
The clearings comprise bills of exchange and all other paper; 
if confined to checks alone the aggregate would be much 
smaller than it is. The number of members was originally 
seventeen, but subsequently fell to nine by the withdrawal of 
houses whose business was of small importance. Subsequent 
additions brought the number up to fifteen. The clearings, 
as given in the correspondence of the London Economist, 
have been as follows: 


Ee 2,142,000,000 francs. Sabi $ 413,406,000 
ctnncdetsemwtndéas 2,009,000,000 seen 387,739,000 
| 2,598,000,000 poms 501,414,000 
Ee ee 2,628,000,000 come 507,204,000 
ee 2,363,808,618 4 or 456,215,063 
ie 50 60seaveuscens 2,928,748,615 4 er 565,248,483 
Din cieatebese -se+ 3,835,218,962 740, 197,260 


For the first quarter of 1881 the clearings have been 
1,194,291,864 francs, or at the rate of 4,777,1367,456 francs for 
the year; a gain of nearly twenty-five per cent. on 1880. 

The Paris Clearing House ranks in the amount of its 
business only with those of Cincinnati, St. Louis and Balti- 
more, although the population of Paris is fifty per cent. 
greater than that of New York, and international transac- 
tions of great magnitude are settled there. One reason of 
this is, no doubt, that the Bank of France is itself a vast 
Clearing House through which a large number of settlements 
are made. The clearings at the central office for several 
years have been as follows: 


ee $ 4,402,000,000 rr eee $ 4,187,000,000 
ee 5,621,000,000 ‘aoe Pe tacumineess 4,751,000,000 
Kkenedeen 4,878,000,000 — 


These figures indicate that a far larger amount of settle- 
ments are made through the Bank of France than through 
the Bankers’ Clearing House. Another and stronger reason 
for the smaller amount of clearings is, the limited use that 
is made of banking facilities in France. With fifty millions 
of inhabitants the United States uses only about half as 
much currency as France with .a population of thirty-seven 
millions. Here a transfer of credit on the books of a bank 
performs the result which there is accomplished by the pay- 
ment of actual cash. Hence, France has a large amount of 
cash and small clearings, while the United States has rela- 
tively much less cash and very large elearings. 

The Vienna Clearing House, like that of Paris, was estab- 
lished in 1872. Its functions appear to be more extensive 
than those of the other Clearing Houses mentioned. It 
comprises not only banks and bankers, but railways, iron 
works, insurance companies, merchants and business men, 
who have their bills paid by the Clearing House. Its busi- 
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ness for the past nine years, as given below from the Vienna 
correspondence of the London LZconomist, illustrates the busi- 
ness b depression as well as the recent revival in Austria: 


Bills 5 of Exchange iat Checks. 
Stocks and amma 

















Lr cash. Securities. r ; Compe NSa- Cash 
| Lransactions. p tion. 7 payments. 
er cen 
en a See ee octedintesatnaleeons - 
Florins. - Florins. F.orins. | Florins. 
1872..0.cceee. 2,5255352,149 1,769,913,616 | 15,933,524 45 | 8,686,116 
1873. cee eeeeee 2,781,033,157 1,759,214,568 49,207,439 60 | 19,765,258 
| 1,378,456,760 643,597,131 42,822,906 56 | 18,788,668 
ee 1,563,162,022. > 630,020,307 50,737,316 61 19,555,505 
ee 1,622,193,391 462,1C2,771 81.315,815 54 37,593,485 
1877 -2-e seers 2555499599172 870,759,394 108,567,920 67 35,851,445 
Gene cncees 2,895,088,778 1,170,172,754 117,903,765 68 38,541,476 
5B79. cocccccee 4,451,683,261 2,216,172,862 135,258,847 66 40,819.976 
Sk cntensas 598351469, 432 3,162,575,136 13557773473 68 46,403,301 
PORiccures aden 122 12,684, 529,059 | 7379525,005 63 | 272,010,350 





‘The clearings | proper, in our sense of the term, represented 
by the first column under the heading of “ bills ‘of exchange 
and checks,” reached, in 1880, only $61,000,000, or but little 
more than those of New Haven. The balances paid averaged 
thirty-seven per cent. of the clearings. 

In Great Britain there are, besides the London Clearing 
House, similar establishments at Manchester and Newcastle, 
and perhaps at other places. The Manchester Clearing 
House was also established in 1872, operations being com- 
menced July 15. The average daily clearings were £ 226,160 
in 1872, £ 237,150 in 1873, and £ 247,930 in 1874. For the 
first sixteen weeks of 1875 they averaged ¥£ 1,579,926 weekly, 
and for the corresponding period in 1876 ¥ 1,661,718, or at 
the rate of £ 82,000,000 and ¥£ 86,000,000 respectively per 
annum. In 1877 the clearings were £ 85,691,000, in 1878 
Z£, 85,895,000, in 1879, £ 84,218,000, and in 1880 (52 weeks) 
#,100,397,623, being in round numbers $ 488,600,000, or about 
the same as those of San Francisco. For the fourteen weeks 
ending April 2, the clearings have been ¥ 29,442,181, or at 
the rate of £117, 768,724 for the current year, an increase 
of about seventeen per cent. 

The Melbourne Clearing House was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1867, but particulars are wanting. In 1878 its business 
was about $518,570,000; in 1879, about $ 487,000,000; and in 
1880, about $525,000,000. For the first eight weeks of the 
current year the clearings have been at the rate of 
$ 760,000,000 per annum, showing that Australia is beginning 
to feel the “boom.” 

The foregoing are all the Clearing Houses known to exist 
at the present time in the world. The growth of the system 
in the era of industrial and commercial development, upon 
which we have just entered, will deserve the careful study 
both of political economists and men of business. 

Everett, Mass., May, 1881. Duptey P. BAILey. 
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{ CONTRIBUTED. | 


THE VALUE OF MONEY DOES NOT DEPEND UPON 
ITS MATERIAL OR COST OF PRODUCTION. 


The value in exchange of paper money, whether redeemable 
in coin or irredeemable, and whether it has a forced circu- 
lation as a legal tender or a circulation merely voluntary 
and by common consent, is ‘precisely the same kind of value 
which metallic money possesses. The value of both is deter- 
mined in the same way, that is to say, by the test of actual 
employment in the market, and is whatever can be _ pur- 
chased with them. 

It is often said of coined money, by way of contrasting 
it with paper money, that it possesses a value which is 
“real,” ‘“‘intrinsic’’ and “inherent,” but the value which 
is intended by the persons who use those words, is a 
very different thing from the value in exchange of the 
money. They mean that, unlike paper money, the mate- 
rial of which metallic money is made has a value, and 
in saying that they sometimes have reference to the value 
in exchange of such material, and sometimes they have ref- 
erence to the useful purposes to which such material can be 
applied by the possessor of it. What is thus said as to the 
value of the material of metallic money is certainly beyond 
dispute, and it is equally true that the material of paper 
money has no value except what is so inappreciably small 
that it may be entirely disregarded. But what is the relation 
between the value of anything which is fashicned and 
adapted to a special use, and the value of the material out 
of which such thing is made? What are the limits of the 
effect of the value of the material upon the value of the 
thing? To both these questions the answer is plain, that the 
recoverable value of the material is the mininum_ below 

° . ° . . 
which the value of the thing cannot fall, but it is not 
necessarily the maximum above which the value of the thing 
cannot rise, and it is rarely the maximum to which the 
value of the thing does rise. The recoverable value of the 
iron and steel in a machine fixes the lowest limit of the 
value of the machine, but its highest limit is determined by 
considerations into which the value of the iron and steel 
does not enter at all. What is properly deducible from the 
two facts, (1) that the material of metallic money is valua- 
ble, and (2) that the material of paper money is valueless, 
is precisely this and no more, that the holder of coin is sure 
of the value of the metal, even if the coin is demonetized, 
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while the holder of paper money, if its monetary value is lost, 
has no value left. 

In the case of metallic money, its value will not exceed that 
of the material of which it is manufactured, if the Govern- 
ment coins without charge, and coins for everybody who 
brings metal to the mint. But there is, theoretically, no 
limit to the extent to which the value of coins may be 
enhanced above the value of the metal in them, if the Gov- 
ernment chooses to make a State monopoly of coining money 
in general, or of coining particular descriptions of money. 
The extent to which the value of some coins is actually 
enhanced in that way above the value of the material in 
them, is very great. It is not far from five for one in the 
nickel and bronze coinages in this country and in Europe. It 
is not far from one-fifth in the silver coinage in this country, 
and is rather more than that in most of the silver-using 
countries in Europe. There is no more difficulty in sub- 
jecting coinages, than there is in subjecting the manufacture 
and sale of tobacco or salt, to a State monopoly. 

Upon the same principles which govern coin, paper money 
would have no value above that of the material of which 
it is made, or, in other words, would have no value at all, 
if Government would issue it without charge to everybody 
who would bring paper to receive the monetary stamp. 
But if its issue is made a State monopoly, and if no other 
money is permitted to circulate, an aggregate value may be 
secured to it in any given country, equal to the greatest pos- 
sible value which the whole money of such country could 
possess, of whatever material it might be composed. 

Many writers have maintained that things possess value in 
exchange only in proportion to the labor expended on them, 
or other species of cost involved in producing them. Stated 
summarily, the rule laid down by them is, that value in 
exchange is created and determined as to its extent bv the 
cost of production. 

Such a rule is contradicted by the common observation 
and knowledge of mankind. It is true of innumerable things 
having a high degree of value in exchange, that they are a 
mere gift of nature; and it is also true of innumerable other 
things upon which labor has been expended, that they have 
no value in exchange. Timber in the forest, coal in the 
mine, land fit in its primitive state for agriculture. or land 
needed for occupation by reason of being located in towns 
and cities, gold and precious stones tound by chance, may 
all have a great value, although they have cost nothing. 
Value in exchange is not produced by the labor expended 
on a book which nobody will buy, on a house for which 
no tenant can be found, on a wharf to which no vessel 
comes, on an object of taste which is out of fashion, or by 
a machine or utensil which has been superseded in use by 

61 
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something which mankind think is better. If labor produced 
value, the relative values of things would depend upon the 
amount of labor expended on them, and the policy of every 
producer would be to put the utmost possible labor upon 
everything he prepared for the market, in order to get a 
higher price for eit. On the contrary, he begins to produce 
with a price already current, and which he hopes will not 
fall, and he expends as little labor in the production as 
possible. It is the man who produces the greatest results 
with the least labor who most benefits himself and most 
benefits the public; whereas, if labor was the origin of value, 
it would be the man who was the most prodigal of labor 
upon everything he produced. If value was equal to the 
cost of production, no manufacturer would ever make a loss 
on his wares, and no farmer ever make a loss on his crops, 
No conceivable amount of labor will of itself necessarily 
produce value in exchange. In order that an article may 
have such value, it is necessary (1) that there should be 
such a limitation of its supply that those who want it will 
be compelled to give something for it, and (2) that there 
should be a demand, and the degree of value will rise as 
the demand increases and the supply decreases. Value 
requires the two factors of demand and of limitation of 
supply. The first factor, which is demand, cannot be created 
by cost of production, or in any manner affected by such 
cost, and therefore there is no a priort certainty that labor 
will create value. It may and it may not. Whether it will, 
or not, must depend upon whether it is or is not employed 
in producing something for which there is a demand. 
Without doubt, although labor or the cost of production, 
can never of itself create value, because it can never create 
demand, it may nevertheless, and often does, indirectly affect 
and modify the value of things by affecting their supply. 
Of course, it has no such modifying power at all in the 
case of things which are a mere gift and beneficence of 
nature. Its indirect modifying power of that kind will be 
greater or less over the value of things, as human effort is 
a greater or less ingredient in producing them. As a general 
rule, human effort will be more or less withdrawn from 
producing things whose exchangeable value is for a long 
time below the cost of production. In that way the supply 
is reduced until the exchangeable value rises again so that 
active production may be profitably resumed. But in this 
case, the force which raises the value of an article is the 
diminution in the supply of it. The cost of production 
affects value, not directly but indirectly by affecting supply. 
This indirect effect of the cost of production upon value 
is not universal, and it is felt always in an imperfect man- 
ner, and sometimes very slowly. When men spend labor in 
searching for diamonds, or for gold, or in similar pursuits 
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in which success is, to a large degree, a matter of chance, 
the universal hope of a stroke of good fortune will induce 
them to continue efforts which, as a whole and in the long 
run, are not remunerated by the aggregate results. Ordi- 
narily, men cannot easily change from one pursuit to another, 
and they will ordinarily continue for some time in a _ pro- 
duction which is at the moment unprofitable, in the hope of 
a favorable change in the markets. Often some considerable 
period must elapse before a diminished production sensibly 
affects the stock on hand. It is especially true of things 
which are comparatively imperishable, that the current pro- 
duction affects the stock very slowly. The metals, both 
precious and base, but peculiarly the precious metals, present 
familiar cases of that kind, but they are not the only ones. 

The observations thus far made have reference to a fall 
of exchangeable value below the cost of production, but it 
is equally true that, when value rises above cost, such an 
increased production as will restore the former relation of 
supply to demand may often occur tardily, and possibly not 
until after an indefinite lapse of time. If the world’s demand 
for wheat should be suddenly doubled, the resulting rise of 
value would be soon lost by a doubled production, from the 
vastness of the areas of land and climates adapted to the 
cultivation of that grain, and from the rapidity with which 
capital and labor could be concentrated upon it. If the 
world’s demand for apples should be suddenly doubled, a 
corresponding increase of production would be slow. The 
crop of apples is annual, but it takes years to bring the 
tree to its fruit-bearing maturity. In the case of diamonds 
and of gold, neither can be produced at will by the appli- 
cation of capital and industry. It is only in a few places 
that diamonds can be found at all, or that gold can be 
found in such quantity and under such conditions as to 
induce men to mine for it. The continuous decline in the 
stock of the precious metals and the continuous rise of their 
value during the many centuries between the downfall of 
the Roman Empire and the discovery of America, caused no 
increase in their production. There would have been no 
increase of their production to this day, but on the contrary 
a still continuing decrease, if the voyages of Columbus had 
not opened the way to new mines. The value of gold and 
silver would have risen higher and higher in the Old World, 
as compared with the cost of producing them, but there 
would have remained the insurmountable difficulty of a 
deficiency in the number of places in which it would have 
been possible to find them and to apply labor to their pro- 
duction, 

Taking all circumstances into the account, the indirect 
connection between the current cost of mining gold and 
silver and their value, is never more than a slight one, and 
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sometimes there is no such connection. A value exceeding 
many times the cost will not be followed by an increased 
current production, unless mines fit to be worked can be 
found. The value of gold and silver depends upon the 
proportion between the demand and the total stock on hand, 
which is the supply. This stock is the accumulation of ages, 
and is so vastly in excess of any annual production which 
has hitherto occurred, or is likely ever to occur, that it can 
be affected only very slowly by the vicissitudes of mining. 
A rise in the value of the precious metals, so long as they 
maintain their position as the money of the world, while it 
is of all the calamities which can befall mankind, the most 
wide-reaching, potent and insidious in its mischiefs, is also 
at the same time an evil against which they have no certain 
means of guarding themselves. They may be compelled to 
endure it helplessly and hopelessly for centuries, and relief 
will come, if it comes at all, only by some happy concurrence 
of fortuitous events. 

Those who lay down the doctrine that value can only 
originate in labor, and is regulated by the cost of produc- 
tion, always accompany it with an exception which takes 
the case of paper money out of the operation of the rule. 
They admit that cost does not affect the value of things, 
the production of which is protected against competition in 
whatever way, whether by patent laws, or by the use of a 
process which can be kept secret, or by a monopoly of any 
kind, either conferred by law or resulting from the actual 
facts of the situation. It is obvious that a cheapened ccst 
or an entire absence of cost, cannot affect value by affecting 
supply, where there is only one producer, and that the value 
of anything under that condition’ will depend upon the 
intensity of the demand and the quantity of the thing which 
such producer may choose to furnish to the market. It is 
upon that principle that governments, which choose to 
decree a paper money which costs nothing, may give it value 
by monopolizing its issue and restricting its quantity. 

The report (1877) of the United States Monetary Com- 
mission lays down the true doctrine in these words: 

“The value of money, of whatever kind, is measured by 
the cost of obtaining it after it has been produced, and not 
by the cost of its production, and this value is indicated by 
the general rang’e of prices.” 

Money is worth what it will bring, or in other words, 
what it can be exchanged for, and the general range of 
prices at any given time determines whether its value is 
above or below its ordinary level. What the cost of the 
production of metallic money may be, immediately concerns 
only the infinitessimaily small fraction of mankind engaged in 
the business of gold and silver mining. In countries in 
which these metals are the standard of money, how much 
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labor and how many commodities must be parted with in 
order to obtain given quantities of gold and silver concerns 
everybody, and in a most vital particular. The greatest 
living Authority in finance* has aptly and vigorously said : 

“It is a comparatively small portion of the people of this 
or any other country that obtain the gold and silver with 
which debts must be paid by delving in the mines. The 
vast majority work for gold and silver not in the mineral 
regions but in the rice, tobacco, wheat and corn fields; at 
the anvil, forge and lathe; in the seams of coal and iron, 
and in ships on the seas. The debt-paying power of the 
country is measured by the amounts of gold and _ silver for 
which the products of these and all other industries can be 
exchanged. This gauge measures the value of money.”’ 

As to the cost of producing paper money, it concerns 
nobody but the issuer of it. If the Government is the issuer, 
it is for the general advantage of the public that its pro- 
duction should cost nothing. What concerns the people 
among whom it circulates, is what it costs in real estate, 
commodities and services to procure it, or in other words, 
what its value is. 

Adhering to the use of the term money, as meaning what- 
ever is generally accepted by everybody tor anything they 
have to sell, and also generally accepted in payment of debts, 
whether by legal compulsion or by common consent, we see 
that McLeod was right in saying ( Principles of Economics, 
chapter IV. )— 

‘“Why do people take a piece of money in exchange for 
services or products? They can neither eat it nor drink it, 
nor clothe themselves with it. They can make no direct use 
of it. The only use they can make of it is to exchange it 
away again for something else they want. And the only 
reason why they take it is, that they believe, or have confi- 
dence, that they can do so whenever they please.” 

Aristotle, who is among the oldest philosophers whose 
writings have been preserved, said : 

“With regard to a future exchange, if we want nothing 
at present, money is as it were our security that an exchange 
may be made when we do want something.” 

This idea, familiar to everybody who uses money, that it 
is not wanted for any value such as is described by the 
words “real,” “intrinsic” or “inherent,” but only for its 
command in the market over commodities and services, has 
been expressed by innumerable writers. 

Baudeau, a French economist, says: 

‘“Coined money in circulation is nothing but an effective 
title on the general mass of useful and agreeable things. It 
is a kind of a bill of exchange or order, payable at the will 
of the bearer.”’ 


* Speech of Hon. John P. Jones in United States Senate, February 14, 1878. 
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In Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations it is said: 

“A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certain 
quantity of necessaries and conveniences upon all the trades- 
men in the neighborhood. The revenue of the person to 
whom it is paid does not so properly consist in the piece of 
gold, as in what he can get for it, or in what he can ex- 
change it tor. If it could be exchanged for nothing, it 
would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of no more value 
than the most useless piece of paper.”’ 

In Henry Thornton’s more modern book entitled /uguiry 
into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great Britain, 
it is said: 

“ Money of every kind is an order for goods. It is so con- 
sidered by the laborer when he receives it, and is almost 
instantly turned into money’s worth.” 

In this sound view of money, as being of the nature of an 
order for property, the holder is only concerned to have the 
order an effective one, and it is of no consequence to him, 
if the order is effective, whether it is stamped upon paper 
or upon gold or silver. The most .that can be said is, that 
if the order proves to be inefiective, he will be able, if it is 
stamped upon gold or silver, to recoup his loss to the extent 
of the value of the raw material of his order. 

It cannot be said to be necessary to the belief of a fact 
that the evidence of its existence should be accompanied by 
a satisfactory solution of the causes of it. Nor is it apparent 
that the duty of furnishing such a satisfactory solution devolves 
upon those who point out the existence of a fact, any more 
than upon those to whom it is pointed out. That the sun 
appears in the East every morning has been always known, 
and was never denied by those who were unable to frame 
any theory, erroneous or otherwise, as to the cause of its 
daily appearance. It is only within comparatively recent 
times that the true cause of it has been apprehended by 
anybody, and it is to-day not apprehended by large numbers 
of the human race. But at all times, and whatever the 
condition of thescientific knowledge of mankind, and whether 
the current belief has been that the sun revolved daily 
around the earth, or that the earth revolved daily on its 
axis, the fact of the daily rising of the sun has been uni- 
versally observed and credited. 

That gold and silver coins have value or purchasing power 
in nearly all countries, and that irredeemable paper, some- 
times with and sometimes without the function of being a 
legal tender, and oftentimes when there is no effective and 
appreciable expectation that it will ever be redeemed in coin 
or in anything else, has value or purchasing power in many 
countries, are both of them facts, and are universally recog- 
nized as facts wherever they exist. In every country in 
which either of those descriptions of money is current, every 
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man who voluntarily accepts it in exchange for commodities 
or services, understands perfectly well that he accepts it 
because it will be accepted by everybody else for anything 
he may have occasion to purchase. The reasons for its cur- 
rency may be differently understood and differently stated by 
different persons; but wherever it is actually current as 
money, with a purchasing power over all kinds of property 
and services, there can be no disagreement about the fact. 
Whatever else money may be, and whatever other functions 
it may possess, it practically serves the holder as an order 
upon everybody within the territorial area of its circulation 
for anything which is on sale. If it does not perform that 
service; it is not money. OBSERVER. 





DEALINGS IN NATIONAL-BANK STOCK. 


The court reports of the last two months bring several 
decisions on the validity of sales or transfers of shares in a 
National bank. Prominent among these is one rendered by 
the United States Supreme Court. It drew in question the 
prohibitory provision of Section 5201 of the Revised Statutes 
(Section 35 of the National Banking Act of 1864), which 
forbids any association to be the purchaser or holder of any 
shares of its own capital stock unless such security or pur- 
chase shall be necessary to prevent loss upon a debt previ- 
ously contracted in good faith; and directs that any stock 
so purchased or acquired by a bank shail be sold or dis- 
posed of at public or private sale; or, a receiver may be 
apppointed, &c. The story of the case was, that in May, 
1877, one Laflin, being owner of eighty-five shares of the 
National Bank of Missouri, made a sale of them, through a 
broker, to a purchaser not known to him, but who was in 
fact the president of the bank, buying for its benefit ; and 
the question was whether this fact, unknown as it was to 
the seller, rendered the sale void. Laflin was not a director 
of the bank, and had no personal knowledge of its affairs. 
There was good reason to believe that he did not doubt its 
solvency ; it was, however, becoming embarrassed, and, about 
a month after Laflin’s sale, Johnston was appointed receiver. 
When Laflin made the sale he delivered to the broker his 
certificate for the shares, bearing a blank transfer power 
indorsed upon it, and signed by him; and the broker paid 
the price by his own check. Subsequent steps, briefly stated, 
were that the broker delivered the certificate and the trans- 
fer power, still blank, to the president of the bank, for 
whom he had been acting, and who gave his check to the 
broker for the price due; that the president directed the 
bookkeeper of the bank to fill the transfer power with the 
bookkeeper’s name, and then to transfer the shares on the 
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books of the bank to the president “as trustee,” which was 
done; and that the president was subsequently reimbursed for 
what he had paid from funds of the bank. Other entries in 
the books showed that the president held the shares as trus- 
tee for the bank itself. Now, though neither Laflin nor the 
broker knew, when the sale by Laflin was made, of the 
intention to hold the shares for the bank, yet the book- 
keeper knew, when he made the transfer, all the facts. 
Therefore, when Receiver Johnson, on obtaining possession 
of the books, found that so recent a purchase of shares had 
been made for the benefit of the bank without any corre- 
sponding necessity for preventing loss upon a debt previously 
contracted, he brought suit to annul Laflin’s sale... Upon 
provisions of law familiar to our readers the effect of suc- 
ceeding in the suit might be two-fold: (1) to entitle the 
bank to repayment from Laflin of the sum withdrawn from 
its funds for paying him the price, which was the immediate 
object of the suit; and (2) to expose Laflin to individual 
liability as a shareholder. Judge Dillon, in the Circuit 
Court, sustained the validity of the sale, considering that it 
was completed so far as Laflin was concerned, when he 
delivered his certificate with the transfer power, and received 
the price ; and that, as he acted in good faith and without 
knowledge of the illegal purpose in the purchase, he was 
protected, and the Supreme Court has sustained this view.” 

One argument for the receiver was, substantially, that the 
transfer of the stock was not complete until made on the 
books of the bank; that the attorney who made it knew that 
the purchase was by the bank and with its funds; and that 
his knowledge was imputable to Laflin. Upon this point, 
Justice Field, speaking for the Court, holds that if the book- 
and keeper had been employed by Laflin to make the sale, 
had learned the facts as to the use of the funds of the 
bank while negotiating it, the argument would be sound. 
3ut there was no privity between Laflin and the book- 
keeper. The sale was consummated, so far as Laflin was 
concerned, when he delivered the certificate with the trans- 
fer power to the broker. The broker was the purchaser, as 
toward Laflin, and if he was competent to buy, the sale was 
valid. As between them, the transaction was completed on 
delivery of the certificate and power, and ‘payment of the 
price. Transfer on the books is needful not for vesting the 
title in the buyer, but for other purposes. In this respect 
dealings in National-bank stock are not subject to different 
rules from those ordinarily applied to-transfer of shares in 
corporations. The use of a power of attorney in blank is 
allowable, and the subsequent filling of the blank by the 
purchaser with another name instead of his own does not 
charge the seller with knowledge which the attorney thus 


* Johnson v. Laflin, 5 Dill. 65; 23 Alb. Law Jr. 393. 
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named may have; nor does it in any manner affect the pre- 
vious sale. 

A further argument for the receiver was that the assets of 
the bank were a trust fund for creditors, and might be fol- 
lowed wherever they had been wrongfully diverted. Upon 
this point the opinion’ says that no assets of the bank were 
received by Laflin; the broker paid him the price by his 
own check, and from his own funds. 

It is obvious that the case would stand in a wholly differ- 
ent light if the sale by Laflin had not been made in good 
faith. In point of fact—and this is essential to the ground 
of the decision—he was free from any imputation of fraud, 
having simply, as he supposed, sold his shares to an indi- 
vidual competent to buy them. Suppose, however, he had 
become suspicious of the solvency of the bank and had 
projected the sale for the purpose of escaping individual lia- 
bility. Such a question was presented in a case tried before 
Chief Justice Waite in the Circuit Court in New York. The 
facts were that, in 1870, Stevens, being a shareholder in the 
Ocean National Bank, New York, to the amount of 117 
shares, caused them to be transferred to one Elston, who 
was an irresponsible person—a mere porter in the office of 
Stevens’ broker. Subsequently Stevens made purchases and 
sales of stock of the bank, acting nominally as agent of 
Elston, and taking certificates in Elston’s name. All the 
while the bank was in good credit; and the case, as 
reported, does not show what the motive of Stevens was 
—whether to avoid individual liability; to conceal his funds 
invested in the shares from his own creditors; to prevent 
his dealings in the stock from being known to competitors, 
or what else. But there was evidence to show that, as 
between Stevens and Elston, the former, who furnished the 
money and made the transactions, was the real owner, and 
that Elston’s name was, used as a cover only. A year or 
so afterward the bank failed, a receiver was appointed, and 
he proceeded against Stevens as a stockholder individually 
liable. Stevens objected, of course, that the books of the 
bank showed Elston and not him to be the stockholder. 
But the Chief Justice sustained the suit. He said that no 
doubt Elston was liable, in virtue of his having consented 
to appear on the books as the: ostensible owner of the 
shares. But individual liability is not confined to persons 
whose names appear on the books as owners. The real 
owner, although his name is withheld from the transfer 
book, may be reached by the receiver. In the case shown, 
Stevens was the real owner and Elston held the legal title 
as his agent. Now the obligations incurred by agency are 
debts of the principal and recoverable from the principal. 
The obligations which Elston assumed by acting as share- 
holder in the registry were the obligations of Stevens.* 


* Davis v. Stevens, 17 Blatch. 259. 
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Upon the power of a National bank to hold shares of its 
own stock another decision is reported from the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals. The substance of the case was that a 
bank which had acquired quite a large parcel of shares of 
its stock, for a debt, within the permission of the law, but 
was bound to sell them within six months, negotiated 
through a broker, a sale of roo shares. This sale was made 
on credit, and the purchaser gave his note for the price. 
By way of collateral, to secure the note, he assigned the 
shares to the bank. From other facts in the case, it would 
seem that the purchaser did not know, when buying, that 
the bank was the real seller, but supposed he was buying 
from some individual represented by the broker, and that 
the bank, in supplying the funds, was making an ordinary 
discount of his note. However this may be, he contested 
payment of the note, partly on the ground that it was not 
within the corporate powers of the bank. But the Court 
held that there is no legal reason why a bank may not sell 
on credit shares of its stock, which it has lawfully taken for 
a debt, or may not take an assignment of the shares as col- 
lateral to secure payment of the price, provided the circum- 
stances are such as show good faith.* 





INDIA FINANCES, CURRENCY, Etc. 


We have received from Calcutta a copy of a letter, dated 
on the 25th of last December, of R. B. Chapman, of the 
Financial Department of India. His contention is, that the 
restoration of silver to its former monetary position in the 
world, although important to India, is even more important 
to Europe and America. 

From a table appended to Mr. Chapman’s letter, it appears 
that during the thirty Indian fiscal years ending March 31, 
1880, the excess of silver imported into India over exports 
was 2,099 million rupees, and of gold imports over exports 
961 million rupees. 

Using the expression “ metallic money ”’ in the large sense 
of including metal held in readiness for minting, he conjec- 
tures that India may have £ 250,000,000, or $ 1,250,000,000. 
But of this sum, he says: 

“A very small portion of this money is in active circula- 
tion, not, perhaps, more than one-fifth part of it. The rest 
is all hoarded, in larger or smaller quantities, throughout 
the country. You will bear in mind our vast population. 
Almost every respectable individual amongst them owns more 
or less silver in the form of either rupees, or solid silver 
ornaments worn by his wife and children, but held always 
available for conversion into money on need arising.”’ 

* Union Nat. Bank v. Hunt, 7 Mo. App. Rep. 42. 
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As will be seen, Mr. Chapman treats silver in Indian orna- 
ments as being potentially so many rupees, just as we treat 
gold and silver in bars as being potentially so much coin. 
But the difference between the two cases is very decided. 
In countries in which the mints are open to the unrestricted 
coinage of the metals, gold and silver bars are held princi- 
pally for the purposes of coinage. On the other hand, the 
silver in Indian ornaments is never converted into rupees, 
except under circumstances of severe and extraordinary dis- 
tress, and then only in a very small proportion as compared 
with the mass of such ornaments. 

During the three famine years ending March 31 last, the 
silver in ornaments received at the Bombay mint amounted 
to $16,600,000. 

During the six fiscal years ending March 31 last, the net 
imports and coinage of silver in India were as follows: 








Net imports. Coinage. 

NR ccittncs comer inennncawnnwss $ 23,200,000 oaee $ 24, 500,000 
tithes tadéueteneeeees 73750,000 sens 12,750,000 
ised dn eienncdecenonesouse 36, 100,000 ouns 31,350,000 
 iakdstttesseninesnsnieensen 73,400,000 “aie 80,900,000 
ere iam 19,850,000 ee 36,250,000 
NS 0.0 664s entndns senasnnenese 39,350,000 eee 51,250,000 

i ieitbnerteneenwewe .. $ 199,650,000 suee $ 237,000,000 


It is the opinion of Mr. Chapman that the large increase 
of Indian net imports of gold and silver during the last 
thirty years, as compared with preceding years, is due to the 
borrowing operations of India in the English market, and 
that as these operations are not likely to be repeated, the 
future demand of India for the metals will diminish. And 
he further believes that this diminution will fall principally 
upon silver, and not upon gold, of which he says: 

“India imports gold as a luxury. It goes chiefly to the 
rich people, who will, to a great extent, have it any how.” 

In these views of the future power of India to absorb the 
metals, Mr. Chapman adopts the ideas of the British Silver 
Commission of 1876. Those ideas, however, have not been 
confirmed by the experience of the last five years. The 
British Silver Commission and Mr. Chapman both overlook 
the real cause of the fact that India has imported more gold 
and silver since 1850 than before. That was the date of the 
California and Australia gold discoveries, which increased 
the general mass of the precious metals in the world, and 
of that increase India has only received that proportion which 
was due to its relative population, wealth and industries. It 
will continue to import silver, and on a great scale, if it 
remains without silver mines, and for the sufficient reasons 
that silver is its money and that its people are accustomed 
to use that metal for ornaments. It will also continue to 
import gold, although on a less scale, unless its wants are 
supplied by its own gold mines, of which the world has had 
many recent reports, 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


RAILROADS IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


In comparing length of railroads with population, Sweden is the 
best provided of any of the European States, having 6.4 miles of 
road for every 10,000 inhabitants. Taking the mean in Europe it 
is 3.3 miles for every 10,000 inhabitants. The United States is 
prodigal with her railroads, having 23 miles to every 10,000 people, 
seven times more than the European mean. In comparison of miles 
of road to area of surface Belgium has 8.38 miles of road to each 
square mile of territory; Germany, 3.5; France, 2.85; the mean of 
Europe being 1.05. The mean in the United States is about the 
Same as that of Europe. 


INCREASED USE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


The last annual report of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
shows the following enormous increase in its business : 


Miles of Messages Miles of Messages 
Year. Wire. Sent. Year. Wire. Sent. 
1867... 85,291 5,379,282 1874... 175,735 + 16,329,256 
1868... 97,594 6,404,595 1875... 179,490 . 17,153,710 
1869... 104,584 75334,933 1876... 183,132 . 18,729,567 
1870... 112,191 9, 167,646 1877... 194,323 21,158,941 
1871... 121,151 10,646,077 1878... 206,292 23,918,894 
1872... 137,190 12,444,499 1879... 211,566 25,070, 106 
1873... 154,472 14,450,832 1880... 233,534 + 29,215,509 





THE TELEGRAPH IN CANADA. 


A letter in a Toronto paper draws attention to the fact that in 
the Dominion of Canada the telegraph service, in proportion to the 
population, furnishes three times as many offices as are provided in 
Great Britain. As regards the messages transmitted, they are pro- 
portionately to population double those sent by the English system, 
while in the mileage of lines and wires the comparison is still greatly 
in favor of Canada. The rates for transmission of messages in the 
Dominion are much less, being only 20 cents as against 25 cents in 
England, while the distances are far greater. It is claimed for 
Canada that its telegraph system is superior to that of any other 
country in the world in extent of lines, facilities afforded, rates and 
number of messages transmitted in proportion to the population. 
The Montreal Company, of which Sir Hugh Allan is president, and 
which is the largest company in the Dominion, has rarely paid less 
than ten per cent. per annum, and never less than eight per cent. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS FLOURING MILLS. 


These mills are demanding new facilities for moving their products 
to market, and are just now specially urgent for a direct railroad 
route to Montreal vza Sault St. Mary. The Pzoneer Press, in com- 


‘menting on the situation, says that the quantity of flour manufac- 


tured can hardly be realized by a mere statement of figures. The 
Washburn mills turn out a carload every thirty-five minutes through 
the twenty-four hours, and unless disposed of at once by shipment 
it simply overwhelms everything. 
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SARDINES FROM MAINE. 


The number of cases of sardines exported from Eastport ( Me.) last 
year is estimated to be about 65,000, valued at about $650,500. Dur- 
ing 1879 there were exported about 25,000 cases, at a value of 
$250,000. In 1879 there were only six factories in Eastport. During 
the past year the number has been increased to thirteen. The last 
two or three were built late last fall, and did not do much busi- 
ness last year, but will be all ready for work in the spring. 


MONTANA. 


The following extract is printed from a letter of a military officer 
of high rank: “The fertility of the mountain valleys for wheat is 
probably greater than anywhere else in the world. The soil is de- 
rived from the very gradual decay of the mountains, and is a rich 
mold, composed of all sorts of material—moist from drainage and 
showers—of great depth and incomparable fecundity. The average 
production in Minnesota varies from twelve to twenty bushels to 
the acre. In the Red River valley (of the North) crops have been 
so much as thirty to forty in exceptional cases. In Montana (the 
mountain district ) fifty bushels have been raised largely, 100 bushels 
has been an occasional yield, and I was credibly informed that in 
one case so much as 120 bushels had been raised on one acre. The 
climate is simply superb, and cattle winter out of doors, find their 
own forage, and turn out fat in the spring. The grass is so rich 
and nutritious that they will leave grain for it, and, in the fall, it 
cures on the ground without loss of nourishing qualities.” 


THE BUFFALO IN MONTANA. 


A San Francisco paper of April 28, says: ‘Over 80,000 buffaloes 
have been killed in Montana within the past six months, all but 
some 20,000 being killed for their hides alone, which bring from 
$2.25 to $2.72 each. Men in the fur business say that this whole- 
sale slaughter is rapidly making the buffalo extinct, and that so 
many hides will never again be secured in a single season.” 


NEW YORK CITY TRADE IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 


The imports at New York of laths in 1880 from British Provinces 
amounted to 40,514,700; the total exports were 946,000. . . . The 
receipts of pine from the Southern coast amounted to 130,327,005 
feet against 100,219,135 in 1879. The exports of hardwoods amounted 
to $651,592, against $625,873 in 1879. The receipts of shingles from 
Southern coast, &c., amounted to 4,134,280, against 4,582,416 in 1879; 
the exports amounted to 6,459,500, against 5,427,710 in 1879. The 
total valuation of exports of wood and manufactures of same 
amounted to $5,703,817. . . . The exports of roofing slate in 
1880, amounted to $220,292 against $166,220. The United Kingdom 
was the largest purchaser, though she has within her borders the 
largest quarries in the world. There was also exported 15,674 cases 
of slate, supposed to be for the most part school slates. The 
imports of stone amounted to $90,289 for building stone, and 
$ 359,093 for marble. The exports amounted to $ 40,713. 
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LOSSES OF NEBRASKA CATTLE. 


The losses of cattle on the plains of Nebraska this winter are 
said, by the Grand Island Judependent, to have been enormous, It 
estimates that at the beginning of the winter there were upon the 
Nebraska ranches more than half a million head of cattle. These 
would average $15 apiece, making a total of about $7,500,000 in- 
vested in stock in the cattle-raising portion of the State. The usual 
and expected loss from the effects of cold weather and snow is five 
per cent. Often it does not reach that figure. This winter the 
continued cold and depth of the snow have increased the fatality 
to such an extent that there is no probability of saving one-half, 
and in many instances the loss has already exceeded that amount, 
and bids fair to take off 75 per cent. of the stock upon many of 
the largest ranches. The aggregate loss of the cattle raisers of 
Nebraska will not fall short of $ 5,000,000. 


ROOFING SLATES. 


The quantity of roofing slates produced in the United States is 
estimated at 600,000 squares, divided as follows: 


ee oe 60,000 squares. .. New York............ 10,000 squares. 
TTP eee 130,000 u .. Virginia and Maryland. 20,000 
Pennsylvania ........ 320,000 u .. Other localities....... ,000 W 


Ten years ago the total productions of the business did not ex- 
ceed 150,000 squares. Its growth during the past ten years has not 
kept pace, generally speaking, with the demand. Some Pennsylvania 

uarries are leased. One pays a royalty of forty cents per square. 
Jther quarries are leased in this way, but none at a lower rent than 
this. Some pay fifty cents and one or two sixty cents per square. 

Roofing slates vary less in price than almost any other article of 
merchandise entering into building or constructive operations. We 
quote prices per square for this season: 


Maine slate.......... $5 50¢$775 .. Green and variegated 
Pennsylvania slate... 4 50@ 525 .. Spr $3 50@$ 4 50 
Vermont purple slate. 5 00@ 550  .. Red slate............ 7 00@ 9 00 


A new feature of our foreign export trade is that of sending roof- 
ing slates to England, Ireland, South Africa, Australia and other 
British dependencies, as well as to Brazil, Cuba and other countries, 
thus competing with the old-established trade of the Welsh manu- 
facturers. There is no reason why the American slate trade should 
not be largely increased. : 

TEASELS. 

The United States Economist says: ‘ The teasels which are used 
in woolen mills for the purpose of raising the fiber out of the yarn 
when the cloth has left the loom, are a natural product, and not 
an artificial one, as those unacquainted with woolen manufacture 
might be led to suppose, and though wire cards have repeatedly 
been tried for this purpose, these teasels are still holding their place 
as the only suitable material for effectually raising the nap without 
any undue damage to the fiber. 

A large amount of teasels are grown in Belgium. They are sown 
in spring, in August or September they are transplanted, and twélve 
months after this the first crop is gathered. The heads must be 
gathered before all the flowers have bloomed, else the points are 
dried too much and lose their elasticity. The older and drier ones 
are always preferred to the fresh ones. 

The first place amongst the continental teasels is undoubtedly oc- 
cupied by the French. In Vaucluse, Normandy, Bouches de Rhone, 
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Herault, and especially near Avignon, Cavaillon and Cardassonne 
there are annually about 25,000 hectares (about 60,000 acres) cul- 
tivated with this plant. France uses of this crop about £ 300,000, 
and exports £500,000, representing about 60,000 tons. The cultiva- 
tion of the teasel in France is very profitable.. . . Great quantities 
are also grown in Austria. . . . Germany furnishes less than she 
requires, so that about 500 tons have to be imported from abroad. 
This plant is found growing wild in Middle Europe, but is then 
useless for manufacturers because in that state the points are not 
bent. In England the cultivated plant is grown chiefly in York- 
shire. Russia also raises a good crop in Poland and the Crimea. 


CHEAPENING OF STEAMSHIP TRANSPORTATION. 


Twenty years ago the Cunard steamship “ Persia,” then the finest 
vessel afloat, used to consume 6, pounds of coal per hour per 
horse power. So great was the space required for the coal that 
though the vessel was of 2,000 tons burden, she could only find 
room for 250 tons of paying cargo. Contrast this with the per- 
‘formances of a new steamer of the present day. The “ Arizona” is 
about double the size of the “Persia,” but she consumes only 13% 
pounds of coal per hour per horse power. The consequence is that 
she can carry 3,400 tons of paying freight and can steam 16% knots 
against the “ Persia’s” 13, thus burning but one-fifth of a ton of coal 
for each ton of goods carried across the Atlantic, instead of the 
6% tons burned by the “ Persia.’”” The present expenditure of coal 
in carrying a ton of goods across is, therefore, less than sy, of what 
it was twenty years ago, and improvement is still going on. The 
resulting competition of steamships with sailing ships is Constantly 
becoming more severe. 





A NEW METHOD OF MINING. 


The practical adaptation to placer mining of a novel system of 
dredging, which, during the last month, has been fully demon- 
strated, is attracting attention just now, since it bids fair to add 
materially to the gold product of the world. Quartz mines require 
such a vast amount of invested capital for their development that 
they are necessarily the mines of the stock jobber and of the 
street. But the placer mining needs only water, and though quartz 
mining has recently assumed vast proportions, hydraulic mining 
greatly exceeds it, so that now, as heretofore, the bulk of the gold 
product of the world is derivec from its placers. 

Statistics show that of the $1,100,000,000 of gold which Cali- 
fornia has produced, four-fifths have been taken out of her placers ; 
and that of the fifteen hundred millions of gold which the United 
States has added to the wealth of the world within the last thirty 
years, nearly twelve hundred millions is placer gold. The richest 
placers, however—river beds and low-lying gravels along their banks 
and in creek bottoms, without sufhcient fall for the sluice or 
dumping ground for the tailings—have hitherto remained practi- 
cally untouched. The slow, uncertain and expensive method of 
turning the stream has sometimes been resorted to, but this 
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requires not only cutting a new channel for the river, but the 
building of two dams, one to turn the stream and another below 
to keep out the back water. The river bed is then spaded up into 
the sluice, and by this slow process immense profits have some- 
times been realized in a short time, the gravel yielding, in some 
cases, as high as fifty dollars to the cubic yard. And even this 
can only be done during the short period of low water, the first 
flood generally sweeping away dam and flume, sometimes betore an 
ounce of gold has been obtained. 

But the problem of river mining seems now to be solved. Gen. 
Roy Stone, a civil engineer employed under Gen. Newton on Gov- 
ernment work in New York harbor, has invented a simple and 
effective method of hydraulic dredging, which may be described as 
follows: An iron tube, made sectional so as to be easily length- 
ened, and suspended from a derrick so as to be mov: - at pleasure, 
rests,one end under water, in contact, or nearly so, with the mate- 
rial to be removed, the other end being on the scow or sluice into 
which it is to be discharged. To the lower end of this tube is 
attached a nozzle, connected by a hose with a _ powerful force 
pump, and the hydraulic stream from this source operates quite as 
effectively as when directed against a bank of the same material 
above water. Two other hydraulic streams, operated by the same 
pump, enter the tube on opposite sides, also under water; and the 
lifting force of these currents, operating on the column of water in 
the tube, creates a vacuum, or a constant tendency to a vacuum, 
below. The water, rushing in to fill this vacuum, carries with it the 
material—mud, sand, gravel, boulders, &c.—loosened by the outer or 
boring jet, and this solid material, borne along by the ascending 
current, is discharged from the upper end of the tube. The size 
of the tube is adapted to the material to be raised and the power 
used, eight inches being the smallest and fifteen inches the largest 
yet in use. The height to which the material can thus be raised, 
depends upon the power applied. It is stated that in a fifteen-inch 
excavating pipe the volume of the induced current is about twelve 
times that of the injected currents through two nozzles of one and 
four-fifth inches diameter, under a pressure of one hundred and 
fifty pounds to the square inch, and the discharge at five feet above 
water is 16,382 gallons per minute, carrying, when working in ordi- 
narily loose material, fully twenty-five per cent., or about sixteen 
cubic yards of sand and gravel. In placer mining the discharge is 
directly into the sluice, where the gold is separated as in ordinary 
hydraulic mining. The boiler, pumps and sluices may be floated 
on rafts or scows, or placed on land, according to circumstances. 
Where power can be obtained by taking water from an elevation 
under pressure, the hose is connected directly with the tube, and 
boilers and pumps are dispensed with. Boulders, too large to be 
carried through the tube, are removed by an ingenious grapple, 
contrived by the same inventor. The machine has been patented, 
not only in the United States, but in every country having patent 
laws, and a company formed having the exclusive right to ope- 
rate it in the United States and the Dominion of Canada. The 
parties connected with this company, having shown by actual work- 
ing in placer mines, both with steam power and hydraulic power 
by gravitation, that gold gravels under water can be mined as 
cheaply as above it, now propose to extend their operations as rap- 
idly as machines can be placed in the field. 
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DUTY OF BANK ON RECEIPT OF DRAFT AND 
BILL OF LADING. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
OPINION FILED JANUARY 10, 1881. 


The Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin, plaintiff in error, v. The City 
Bank, 


IN ERROR TO THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 


A. F. Smith & Co., the owners of the Corn Exchange elevator of New York, 
gave orders to Mower, Church & Bell, of Milwaukee, to purchase for them two 
cargoes of wheat, and to draw on them for the purchase money against each 
cargo. The cargoes were purchased and sight drafts for part of the purchase 
money, and time drafts for the other, were in each instance drawn on A. F., 
Smith & Co., the drafts were purchased by the Milwaukee bank, the plaintiff in 
errer, which received the bills of lading for the wheat. In these bills Mower & Bell 
are described as the shippers and by their terms the cargo in each case is to be 
delivered at Oswego, to the account or order of T. L. Baker, cashier of the Mil- 
waukee bank, care of the City Bank of Oswego. The Milwaukee bank enclosed the 
drafts and the bills of lading to the City Bank of Oswego, with instructions, ‘‘ on 
payment of the drafts you will deliver the cargo to the order of Messrs. Smith & 
Co., if not paid please hold and advise by telegraph. Messrs. Smith & Co. will 
pay all expenses.”’ When the vessels arrived at Oswego, the City Bank by indorse- 
ment on the bills of lading, ordered the cargoes to be delivered to the corn 
exchange elevator, for account of T. L. Baker, cashier Milwaukee bank, subject to 
the order of the City Bank of Oswego. A. F. Smith & Co. sold and shipped off 
the wheat, after it had been put in their elevator, and failed before the time drafts 
fell due. He/d, under the evidence, as shown in this record, the question of negli- 
gence of the City bank of Oswego, in storing the wheat with A. F. Smith & Co., 
should have been left to the jury.—[ED. Chicago Legal News.] 


MILLER, J. 

A. F. Smith & Co, were the owners of the Corn Exchange elevator of 
Oswego, New York, in which they were engaged in the general business of 
elevating and storing grain for the public. They were also large dealers in 
grain on their own account. In September, 1869, Mower, Church & Bell, 
who were commission merchants in Milwaukee, received orders from Smith & 
Co. to purchase for them two cargoes of wheat, and to draw on them for the 
purchase money against each cargo. The cargoes were bought and sight 
drafts for part of the purchase money and time drafts for the other part were, 
in each instance, drawn on A. F. Smith & Co. 

These drafts were purchased by the Milwaukee Bank, the plaintiff in error, 
which received also the bills of lading for the wheat. These bills describe 
Mower, Church & Bell as the shippers, and, by their terms, the cargo, in 
each case, is to be delivered at Oswego to the account or order of T. L. 
Baker, cashier of the Milwaukee Bank, care of the City Bank of Oswego. 

The Milwaukee Bank enclosed the drafts and the accompanying bills of 
lading to the City Bank of Oswego, with instructions about insurance, and 
added, ‘‘on payment of the drafts you will deliver the cargo to the order of 
Messrs. Smith & Co. If not paid, please hold and advise by telegraph. 
Messrs. Smith & Co. will pay all expenses.” 

The letter and inclosures were duly received and acknowledged by the 
City Bank, and on presentation to A. F. Smith & Co. they paid the sight 
drafts and accepted the time drafts, 
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When the vessels arrived at Oswego, the masters promptly reported to Man- 
nering, the cashier of the City Bank, who made the following indorsement on 
each bill of lading held by the masters : 

‘Deliver to the Corn Exchange elevator, for account of T. L. Baker, 
cashier, Milwaukee, subject to order of the City Bank, Oswego. 

** October 9, 1869. D. MANNERING, Cashier.” 

A. F. Smith & Co. sold and shipped off the wheat after it had been put 
in their elevator, and failed before the time drafts fell due, which were duly 
protested for non-payment, and have never been paid. 

The Milwaukee Bank sued the City Bank to recover their loss on the 
drafts, on the ground that the City Bank had delivered the wheat to Smith 
Co. before the drafts were paid, contrary to the instructions which accompa- 
nied the drafts and the bills of lading. The case was tried before a jury, 
and all the evidence is embodied in the bill of exceptions, and on the case, 
as there made, the court instructed the jury to find a verdict for defendant, 
which was done. It is this instruction which is assigned for error. 

The City Bank, in receiving the drafts and bills of lading in letters which 
instructed it to deliver the wheat to A. F. Smith & Co., on payment of the 
drafts, and acknowledging the receipt of these drafts, became the agent of the 
Milwaukee Bank in the business which it had undertaken. Whatever obliga- 
tion might, under other circumstances, be imposed on the bank by its consent 
to receive the drafts and bills of lading, it, in the present case, received them 
with instructions which the bills of lading empowered it to execute, namely, 
to control the possession of the wheat until the drafts on Smith & Co. were 
paid. In acknowledging the receipt of these papers the cashier says: ‘‘ We 
prefer, after this, not to receive B. L. (meaning bill of lading), when we 
have to look after the property.” This is an implied admission that they were 
to look after the property, and would do so in the case to which the ietters 
related. The bank also undertook to discharge this duty when the masters of 
the vessels, presenting themselves and cargo to the cashier of that bank for 
delivery, were directed by him in writing to deliver to the Corn Exchange 
elevator. It, therefore, undertook to discharge a duty as agent of the Mil- 
waukee Bank in regard to the custody of the wheat, under instructions that it 
should deliver it to Smith & Co. on payment of the drafts. There is evidence 
tending to show that the Oswego bank, in its account with the Milwaukee 
Bank, made an additional charge or percentage for their trouble beyond the cus- 
tomary charge for collecting and remitting proceeds of the drafts. So that it 
undertook a duty for which it received and intended to exact compensation. 

What, then, is the measure of its obligation as such agent to the plaintiff 
bank ? 

We suppose there can be no question that it should use due care and dili- 
gence in performing the task which it had set itself to do. 

One of the clear duties of an agent, under such circumstances, is to obey 
instructions, if they can be obeyed by a reasonable exercise of diligence and 
care. 

We think the instructions in this case very clearly implied that the bank, 
which by the bill of lading was invested with the full right to the possession 
of the wheat, should not deliver it to A. F. Smith & Co., except upon pay- 
ment of the drafts—that is, of all the drafts drawn against each cargo of 
wheat. The reasons for this are very plain. The wheat had been bought by 
Mower, Church & Bell, in Milwaukee, for A. F. Smith & Co., but they had 
to raise the money to pay for it by drafts on the latter. These drafts could 
only be negotiated by placing the control of the wheat in the hands of the 
purchasers of the drafts as security for their payment. The sight drafts were 
paid by Smith & Co, when the wheat arrived in Oswego. They had thus 
paid that much money on the purchase. Théy were to pay all expenses. 
There remained unpaid, however, the time drafts, and the instruction of the 
Milwaukee Bank to its agent, the City Bank, was not to part with the pos- 
session and control of this wheat to Smith & Co., until those drafts were 
paid. It was the only security the bank had for their payment, and it was 
ample. | 
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As we have already said, A. F. Smith & Co. were the owners and mana- 
gers of the Corn Exchange elevator. It is proved that the officers of the 
bank knew this. The cashier of the City Bank, therefore, knew that when he 
made the order on the bills of lading for the delivery of the wheat to the 
Corn Exchange elevator, he was ordering its delivery to A. F. Smith & Co. 
It was by reason of this delivery and the failure of Smith & Co., that the 
amount of the drafts were lost to plaintiff. 

Did the defendant bank, therefore, under the circumstances of the case, 
exercise due care and diligence in storing this wheat in the Corn Exchange 
elevator ? 

The judge took this question from the jury and decided it in favor of defend- 
ant. We are of opinion that in this the court erred. We do not decide here 
that the defendant bank was negligent. We think there was evidence on 


which that question should have been left to the jury. We think it should © 


still be left to a jury. 

It was said in answer to this view of the subject that the bank had no 
warehouse or other place of its own in which to store the wheat, and that 
this was known to the Milwaukee Bank, which must, therefore, have known that 


the City Bank would be compelled to store it with some one until the drafts, 


which had some time to run, should be paid. That Smith & Co. were sup- 
posed to be safe and solvent men engaged in that business, of good reputa- 
tion, and that all wheat received under such circumstances in Oswego was 
deposited in elevators. These are circumstances for the jury to consider. On 
the other hand, it is to be said that there were other elevators in Oswego, not 
ewned by Smith & Co., ready to receive the wheat. To some of these it 
could have been delivered without danger of complicating the possession as 
bailee, with possession under claim of ownership. And this is important, for 
there are laws making the embezzlement of property, when held as bailee by 
warehousemen and elevators, a criminal offense. It would be more difficult to 
convict Smith & Co. of embezzlement for selling this wheat when it had been 
bought for them, part of the money paid for it by them, and when they had 
accepted negotiable drafts for the remainder of the purchase money, and when 
in fact it was their property, subject only to the payment of their outstanding 
drafts. 

Was it acting with ordinary prudence to hazard the security which possession 
of the wheat gave, by delivering it to the very party to whom his principal 
had directed him wof to deliver it? It further appears that the defendant bank 
took no receipt from Smith & Co., showing that they held it as bailees, but 
left that to stand on the indorsement they made on the bills of lading in the 
hands of the masters of the vessels, and a simple acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the wheat by A. F. Smith & Co. on the same bills of lading. One 
of the firm of Smith & Co. swears that no warehouse receipt was viven, 

There was a plain course to be pursued, which involved no difficulty or 
trouble, namely, storing the wheat in some other elevator or warehouse until 
A. F. Smith & Co, on payment of the acceptances, should call for it. This 
course would not have involved a departure from their instruction not to 
deliver to Smith & Co. until the drafts were paid, and would have saved all 
parties from loss, 

Some question is made in the argument as to the effect of proceedings taken 
by plaintiff to recover the wheat or its value of parties who bought or received 
it from A. F. Smith & Co, It is only necessary to say, if the jury shall be of 
opinion that defendant was negligent in delivering the wheat to A. F. Smith 
& Co,, it is responsible to plaintiff for the amount of the unpaid drafts, less 
any sum not actually recovered from others. 

Without further comment, we are of opinion that there was evidence of 
negligence or want of due care on the part of defendant, which, taken in con- 
nection with the positive instruction of the plaintiff, should have been submit- 
ted to the jury. The judgment of the Circuit Court is, therefore, reversed, 
with instructions to grant a new trial. 


—<—— So 
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INDORSEMENT OF COMMERCIAL PAPER—RECOV- 
ERY OF MONEY PAID FOR DRAFT BY MISTAKE. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

OCTOBER TERM, 1880, 


No. 158. Stephen V. White, plaintiff in error, v. The Miners’ National Bank 
of Georgetown, Colorado. And 


No. 143. The Third National Bank of New York City, plaintiff in error, v. 
The Miners’ National Bank of Georgetown, Colorado. 


IN ERROR TO THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLORADO. 


1. INDORSEMENT OF COMMERCIAL PAPER.—/fe/d, that an indorsement in these 
words on a draft ‘‘ Pay S. V. White or order, for account Miners’ National Bank, 
Georgetown, Colorado,” signed by the president of the bank, was not ambiguous 
and needed no explanation, either by parol or resort to usage; that the plain mean- 
ing of it is that the aceeptor of the draft is to pay it to the indorsee for the use 
of the indorser. 

2. PAID MONEY FOR DRAFT BY MISTAKE.—That if White paid his money as 
purchase money of the drafts, he paid it without any consideration, for he did not 
ing the drafts, and he may recover his money back.—[ £d. Chicago Legal 
News. 

MILLER, J. 

This was an action by White, who was plaintiff below and is plaintiff 
in error, for the sum of $60,000 against the bank. The declaration con- 
tains twelve special counts, upon as many drafts drawn by the Stewart Silver 
Reducing Company on Thomas W. Phelps, payable in the city of New York, 
to the order of Miners’ National Bank of Georgetown, and indorsed by J. L. 
Brownell as president of that bank, to S. V. White, and duly protested for 
non-payment. 

To these counts is added another, in this language: ‘‘And for that also 
heretofore, to wit, on the first day of April, A. D. 1876, at the said County of 
Clear Creek, the said defendant was indebted to plaintiff in sixty thousand dol- 
lars, for so much money by the plaintiff, before that time, paid to the use of 
said defendant at its request, which said sum of money was to be paid to the 
plaintiff on request,” with an allegation of request and refusal. 

To this declaration the defendant pleaded the general issue and several special 
pleas, which it is unnecessary to notice. 

The case was tried before a jury, and plaintiff recovered $15,000 debt and 
$2,625 damages for interest, on account of three of the drafts, and was de- 
feated as to his claim on account of the other drafts, and on the count for 
money paid at defendant’s request, and on that ground brings this writ of error. 

The errors assigned relate to the gilings of the court in the progress of the 
trial, as they are presented 1n a bill bf exceptions. 

It thus appears that one J. L. Brownell, a partner in the firm of J. L. 
Brownell & Brother, doing business as bankers and brokers in the city of New 
York, was also president of the defendant bank, and interested in the Stewart 
Silver Reducing Company during the time of the transactions involved in this 
suit. That, as president of the defendant bank, he «old or transferred to plain- 
tiff the several drafts on which this suit is founded, and received of White for 
the use of his bank the amount of said drafts less the discount. The drafts 
were not paid at maturity, but due demand, protest and notice were made. 
The three drafts on which plaintiff recovered need not be further noticed. 
The others were rejected by the court as evidence against defendant, on 
account of the form of the indorsement. 
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As they were, in this respect, alike, the form of one will be given here as 
a specimen of the whole: 
$ 5,000. | OFFICE OF THE STEWART SILVER REDUCING COMPANY. 
fhe GI GEORGETOWN, COL., Oct. 25th, ’75. 


Four months after date pay to the order of the Miners’ National Bank, 
Georgetown, Colorado, payable at the Third National Bank, New York city, 
five thousand dollars. 

STEWART SILVER REDUCING COMPANY, 
By J. OSCAR STEWART, President. 
To THos, W. PHELPs, Esq., 
GEORGETOWN, Colorado. 

( Across the face, in red:) Accepted.—THos, W. PHELPS. 

( Indorsed : ) 

No. . Pay S. V. White or order for account Miners’ National Bank, George- 
town, Colorado. J. L. BROWNELL, P’t. 

S. V. WHITE. 


Because of the words ‘‘for account of Miners’ National Bank of Georgetown, 
Colorado,” in this indorsement by Brownell as president of the bank, the Circuit 
Court ruled, that no obligation arose out of the transaction, on the part of 
the bank, to pay the draft or return the money, although due demand of the 
acceptor and refusal to pay was proved, with notice to the bank, and this is 
the principal question which we are to decide. 

The plaintiff relies largely on two propositions to establish his right to 
recover against defendant on this indorsement. 

The first of these is that these words are merely directory and capable of 
explanation, and when it is shown by parol testimony, as in this case, that the 
plaintiff bought and paid full value for the draft, with the understanding that 
he was buying it as commercial paper, with the usual incidents of such a 
transaction, the indorser is liable in the usual manner, notwithstanding the 
words we have quoted. 

The other proposition is that such is the custom of bankers who deal in such 
paper in New York, where these drafts are payable, and that the custom must 
control the construction of the contract. 

We are not satisfied that either of these propositions is sound. 

The language of the indorsement is without ambiguity, and needs no expla- 
nation either by parol proof or by resort to usage. The plain meaning of it is, 
that the acceptor of the draft is to pay it to the indorsee for the use of the 
indorser, The indorsee is to receive it on account of the indorser. It does 
not purport to transfer the title of the paper or the ownership of the money 
when received. Both these remain, by the reasonable and almost necessary 
meaning of the language, in the indorser. It seems to us that the court below 
correctly construed the effect of the indorsement to be to make Mr. White the 
agent of the bank for the collection of the money. 

If this be a sound view of the legal effect of the written indorsement, 
neither parol proof nor custom can be received to contradict it. 

But we are aware of the necessity of proceeding with great caution in a case 
of first impression in regard to questions affecting commergial transactions, 
and we do not, therefore, decide this one, because we do not think it abso- 
lutely necessary to the case. For, assuming this to be correct, we think the 
plaintiff was still entitled to recover more than he did. 

The court below seems to have paid but little attention to the issue on the 
count for money paid to the use of defendant. 

[It appears distinctly by the evidence, and is uncontradicted, that the money 
paid by plaintiff on account of these drafts was placed to the credit of the 
defendant with’ its corresponding bankers in New York, and paid out on checks 
of the defendant bank, so that there is no question that the defendant 
received the money. There is also no question but that plaintiff thought he 
was buying these drafts, and that they became his property by their delivery 
to him. It is also evident that Brownell, the president of the bank, thought 
he was selling him the drafts, and there is evidence that neither White nor 
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Brownell noticed the restrictive words of the indorsement. But if the court 
below was correct in holding that the indorsement—the evidence in writing of 
what the parties did—only made White the agent of the bank, and left the 
bank the owner of the drafts, then both White and Brownell were mistaken, 
and the money was paid and received under a mutaal mistake. If White paid 
his money as purchase money of the drafts, he paid it without any considera- 
tion, for he did not purchase the drafts. He only burdened himself with the 
duty of collecting the money for the bank, and the bank received and used 
his money without giving him any consideration for it. So, also, if White did 
not become the owner of the drafts, and if, when he should collect the money 
on them, he would hold it, in the language of the indorsement, ‘‘for the ac- 
count of the bank,” the jury might have been left at liberty to presume that 
the money which he paid was a loan or advance on the security of the paper 
delivered to him at the time. Either of these views of the transaction would 
justify a recovery under the money count, in which the delivery of the money 
.and the delivery of the drafts, with the qualified indorsement, would be evi- 
dence of the payment and receipt of the money and the circumstances which 
attended it. 

This indorsement is treated by counsel here as an assignment of the paper 
without recourse, in which the title to the puper passed, but the right 
to recourse to the assignor was cut off. But this is evidently an error If 
the court below was correct, neither the title to the paper nor the right 
to the money under it passed. The only effect was to justify the acceptor 
in paying to the indorsee for the account of the bank. The legal effect 
of the transaction, as evidenced by the writing, was merely to enable 
White to collect the money for the bank. Though a restricted incorse- 
ment it was no assignment at all. It is not, therefore, a contradiction or a 
varying of the meaning of the written instrument to prove that in the delivery 
of this paper to White, he and the bank were under a mistake as to the 
effect of it, or that he paid this money to the bank without any consideration, 
or that he advanced money to the bank in the idea that he was to be reim- 
bursed out of the draft when collected. 

The instructions given by the court, and the refusal of the prayer of plaintiff, 
fairly raised this question. All the drafts, except the three which had no such 
indorsement, were excluded from the jury. The jury were told that nothing 
else was before them. 

The 13th instruction asked by plaintiff and refused by the court distinctly 
affirmed that if Brownell obtained from plaintiff sums of money on account of 
the drafts, which the court had refused as evidence, which money was placed 
to the credit of defendant in a New York bank, and afterwards drawn by 
defendant, the defendant was liable for such money. 

The judgment of the Circuit Court is reversed and the case remanded, with 
directions to set aside the verdict and grant a new trial. 





ALLEGED ALTERATIONS IN A NOTE. 


Robert Coleman v. The Merchants’ National Bank.—Error to the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati. Judge Longworth delivered the opinion in this case. 
This case was very much litigated, exceptions being taken to almost every 
ruling ot the Court. The following is a brief resumé of the case: William E. 
Davis, deceased, desiring to raise some money, Robert Coleman gave him an 
accommodation note for $1,350. The date of the note was left blank, being 
simply March The plave of payment was also left blank, being simply 





payable at ——. The note was payable sixty days after date to the order of 
Davis. Davis inserted the date, March 26, and also inserted the words, ‘‘ pay- 
able at the Merchants’ National Bank.” He then took it to the bank and had 
it discounted. When the note became due Coleman refused to pay, saying he 
was not liable, on account of these insertions. It is also in evidence that the 
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cashier threatened Coleman if he did not pay the note, he would destroy his 
credit in such a way that he could not get discounts at any of the banks. He 
says that, being terrified in this manner, he paid the money under duress, and 
now sues to recover this amount so paid. 

It is claimed that, by reason of this alteration, the note is null and void. 
There can be no doubt ‘but what the alteration is material, and there can be 
no doubt but that a material alteration, made after execution and delivery, 
does render the instrument of no effect. But here the note was given under 
a special contract between them. It was an accommodation note, according to 
the plaintiff’s own statement, to enable Davis to go out into the market and 
raise money, The courts have even gone so far in such cases that when even 
the amount on a note was left blank, and the person to whom the note was 
given filled up the amount, recovery was had. This was no note at all until 
the date was filled in. If Davis had no authority to fill these blanks the note 
would be absolutely worthless. We think Davis had actual authority to fil 
these blanks. Presuming this, it becomes a matter of no importance whether 
the note was paid under duress. The note ought to have been paid by him, 
and it makes no difference whether he paid it under a threat or not. But it 
is hard to see how such threats can be held in law to constitute duress. The 
Supreme Court has held that duress must consist of either danger of personal 
— or danger of deprivation of personal liberty or of property. Judgment 
affirmed. 








PROPOSITIONS TO THE BI-METALLIC 
CONFERENCE. 


Before the meeting of the Monetary Conference at Paris, on the 19th of 
April, the subjoined paper was published in London and Paris, as an ‘official ” 
exposition of the views to be submitted for the consideration of the body. 
There was never any exact statement made as to the authorship of the paper, 
or that the government of either France or of any other nation was responsible 
for it. Without doubt, however, it presents the views of the leading bi- 
metallists in Paris, and we now print it as a matter of record and reference : 


PREAMBLE, 


1. Whereas, bi-metallism, or the monetary system which consists in simul- 
taneously coining any quantity of gold and silver on the footing of a legal ratio 
between the weight of the monetary unit in gold and the weight of the same 
unit in silver, had always been practiced, and that only since a few years has 
it ceased to operate in any part of the world. 

2. Whereas, during nearly a century the principal Continental mints had 
coined at the legal ratio of fifteen and one-half all the quantities of gold and 
silver presented for coinage, whereby alone, whatever the vicissitudes in the 
production of gold and the production of silver, the relative value of the two 
metals was necessarily fixed in the entire world at the par of fifteen and one- 
half, nobody in any country agreeing to part with either gold or silver at a 
less advantageous ratio than that which it was known could be realized in 
Europe at the mints, whieh were bound at the rate of fifteen and one-half to 
convert into coin having legal currency without limit of amount, all the metal 
they were asked to coin. 

3. Whereas, by this universal par of value between gold and silver, the 
monetary material of the entire world formed a single mass as homogeneous as 
if it had been composed of a single metal, but with this evident and very 
important superiority, that its paying power was much more stable than would 
have been the paying power of gold disjvined from silver, or of silver disjoined 
from gold; and this because the greater or less stability of that paying power 
depends on the greater or less regularity of monetary production, because the 
production of gold is very irregular, also that of silver, while the joint produc- 
tion of the two methods valued at the legal ratio is quite sufficiently regular. 
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4. IMhereas, the above-mentioned universal par between the value of the two 
metals was of the greatest service to countries subject to mono-metallism, such 
as gold mono-metallic England, and silver mono-metallic India, which countries, 
owing to that par, could mutually settle their pecuniary dealings with almost 
as much facility and certainty as if they had one and the same metal as com- 
mon money. 

5. Whereas, as soon as silver was no longer freely admitted to coinage by 
the States which had previously been bi-metallic, the universal par of value 
between the two metals necessarily disappeared ; and, inasmuch as through that 
disappearance the bi-metallic and homogeneous material possessed by the world 
was decomposed into two mono-metallic materials heterogeneous to each other 
—the material gold, the sole metal admitted to free coinage in Europe and 
America, and the material silver, the sole monetary metal in Asia, a two-fold 
mono-metallism, which has rendered the commercial and financial relations 
between the two halves of the world almost as complicated and hazardous as 
if the exchanges between them were made by barter. 

6. Whereas, moreover, the States of the Continent of Europe and the 
United States of America, while admitting gold alone to free coinage, are 
encumbered with coined silver, and the silver coins of one country cannot be 
converted into money in other countries unless in Asia, but then undergoing 
all the loss resulting from the difference between the ratio at which such silver 
has been coined with regard to gold and the much smaller ratio of gold realized 
on disposing of silver for an Asiatic destination, now that the universal par no 
longer exists, a ratio which would become smaller and smaller if the offers for 
sale of silver happened to be resumed and continued. 

7. Whereas, it is in fact impossible to withdraw from circulation and get rid 
of the coined silver not only because of the terrible fall which the Asiatic 
exchange would experience, and of the enormous losses which would have to 
be borne, but also because of the immense void such withdrawal would leave 
behind it—a monetary void which could not be filled either with the present 
gold, which has already its use, or with the future gold, which has not yet 
issued from the mines in general—and that chaos extremely prejudicial to the 
interests of all nations, without a single exception, is solely attributable to 
monetary laws now in force in Europe and the United States, and cannot be 
put an end to except by reverting to bi-metallism. 

8. And, whereas, such reversion to bi-metallism, and the adoption of the 
ratio fifteen and one-half by a preponderating group of nations, would have the 
immediate effect of re-establishing on a very solid’ basis, the old universal par of 
value between the two metals, of enabling Europe without any loss to employ 
its old silver crowns in paying America, and reciprocally of enabling the United 
States, when their balance of trade allows it, to pay Europe with silver from 
their mines; and, lastly, of making silver a universal money, while retaining 
gold on the footing of fifteen and one-half as European and American money. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Now, therefore, actuated by all these considerations, the American, French, 
etc., delegates have resolved by common accord to submit to the ratification of 
their respective governments, the following Convention : 

ARTICLE 1. The United States of America, the French Republic, etc., form 
themselves into a Bi-metallic Union on the terms and conditions hereinafter 
stipulated : 

ART. 2. The members of the Union shall admit gold and silver to mintage 
without any limitation of quantity, and shall adopt the ratio cf one to fifteen 
and one half between the weight of pure metal contained in the monetary unit 
in gold, and the weight of pure metal contained in the same unit in silver. 

ART. 3. On condition of this ratio of one to fifteen and one-half being 
always observed, each State shall remain free to preserve its monetary types— 
dollar, franc, pound sterling, mark, or to change them. 

ART. 4. Any person shall be entitled to take any quantity of gold or silver, 
either in ingots or in foreign coins, to the mints of any member of the Union for 
the purpose of getting it back in the shape of coin bearing the State mark ; 
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the mintage shall be gratuitous to the public ; each member of the Union shall 
bear the expense of its mintage. 

ART. 5 The mints of each State shall be bound to coin the metal brought 
by the public as speedily as possible, and at the aforesaid ratio of one to fifteen 
and one-half between gold specie and silver specie ; the coin thus manufactured 
shall be delivered to the person who shall have brought the metal, or to his 
assigns ; if the person bringing gold or silver requests immediate payment of 
the sum which would accrue to him after the interval of mintage, that payment 
shall be made to him, subject to a deduction, which shall not exceed two per 
thousand; the sum shall be handed over at the will of the paying party in 
gold or silver coin, or in notes, beiag legal tender and convertible at sight 
into metallic money. 

ART. 6. The gold and silver money shall alike be legal tender to any 
amount in the State which shall have manufactured them. 

ART. 7. In each State the Government shall continue to issue as a monop- 
oly its small change or tokens; it shall determine their quantity and quality, 
and shall fix the amount above which no person shall be bound to receive 
them in payment. 

ArT. 8. The fact of issuing, or allowing to be issued, paper money, con- 
vertible or otherwise, shall not relieve the State issuing it or allowing it to be 
issued from the above stipulated obligation of keeping its mints always open 
for free mintage of the two metals at the ratio of one to fifteen and one- 
half. 

ART. 9. Gold and silver, whether in ingots or in coin, shall be subject to 
no customs duty either on importation or exportation. 

ART. 10. The reception of silver shall commence at the same date in all 
the mints of the Union. 

ART. II. The present Convention shall remain in force till the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1900. If a year before that date notice of its abrogation has not been 
given, it shall of full right be prolonged by tacit renewal till the Ist of Janu- 
ary, I910, and so on by periods of ten years until such notice of abrogation 
shall have been given a year prior to expiration of the current decennial 
period ; it being, however, understood that notice of abrogation given by States 
having in Europe less than twenty millions of inhabitants, or subject to the 
inconvertible paper money system, while releasing those States shall not pre- 
vent or interfere with the decennial tacit renewal of the present Convention 
between the other members of the Union. 





THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. 


Paris, May 3.—At a meeting to-day of the Committee of Monetary Confer- 
ence, Mynheer Vrolik, the Dutch delegate presiding, seventeen delegates were 
present, including Hon. Charles W. Fremantle, Deputy Master and Comptroller 
of the English Royal Mint. After a discussion lasting three hours the com- 
mittee adopted a list of questions to be submitted to the Conference drawn 
up by the Dutch delegates. . . . The committee instructed Mynheer Vrolik 
with the task of drawing up their report, and passed a resolution expressing 
the hope that the next sitting of the Conference would be held as soon as 
possible. 

[ A dispatch from Paris, May 4, stated that the lists of questions prepared by 
M. Cernuschi and Mr. Horton were not adopted by the committee, which ‘‘de- 
cided to leave all questions of theory to the general discussion.” 

The list of questions prepared by the Dutch delegates and adopted by the 
committee was as follows: 

1. Have the diminution and great oscillations in the value of silver, which 
have occurred, especially in late years, been injurious to commerce, and conse- 
quently to the general prosperity? Is it desirable for the ratio of value between 
the two metals to have a greater fixity? 
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2. Are the phenomena indicated in the first part of the foregoing question 
to be attributed to the increase in the production of silver or to legislative: 
measures ? 

3. Is it probable or not that, if a large group of States accords free and 
unlimited coinage of legal pieces of both metals, having full-paying power 
in a uniform proportion for the gold and silver contained in the monetary 
unit of each metal, a stability, if not absolute at least very substantial, will be 
obtained in the relative value of those metals? 

4. In case the preceding question is answered affirmatively, what measures. 
should be taken for reducing to a minimum the oscillations in the ratio of 
value between the two metals. For instance: Would it be desirable to impose 
on chartered banks of issue the obligation of always accepting at a fixed price 
ingots of gold and silver offered them by the public? Could the public be 
insured the same privileges in countries where there is no chartered bank of 
issue? Should the mintage be gratuitous, or at least uniform in all countries 
for the two metals? Should there be an understanding to leave free of all 
obstruction international commerce in the precious metals? 

5. In adopting bimetallism, what should be the ratio between the weight 
of pure gold and silver contained in the monetary units? 


PARIS, May 5.—The second plenary sitting of the Monetary Conference was 
held to-day. The series of questions submittted by M. Vrolik and reported by 
the committee were unanimously adopted for discussion. Delegates for Ger- 
many, Austria, England, India, Canada, Greece, Portugal, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, explained the views of their respective governments. Canada is represented 
by Sir A. T. Galt. 

M. Cernuschi, in a speech opening the general discussion, dwelt upon the 
necessity of coming to an understanding with the delegate for Germany, whose 
statement, he said, had altered the position of. affairs. The speech of the 
German delegate was ordered to be printed and distributed among the mem- 
bers of the Conference. 


LONDON, May 5.—Lord Reay and Sir Louis Mallett, Under Secretary for 
the Indian Department, have been appointed to represent India at the Mone- 
tary Conference. 


PARIS, May 6.—The statement of the German delegate in the Monetary 
Conference yesterday was that Germany adheres to the single gold standard 
only, that she is prepared to agree to suspend the sales of silver some years, 
resuming in a certain defined amount yearly to be agreed upon. She would 
agree to increase the quantity of silver marks in circulation, possibly also the 
quantity of silver per mark, and to withdraw five-mark gold pieces. 

The English delegates declared that they attended the Conference through 
deference to the States issuing the invitation. They were ready to afford all 
information that might be asked them, but would not vote on the proposals 
submitted. The Indian and Canadian delegates made similar statements. The 
Russian, Norway and Sweden, Swiss and Greek delegates made reservations 
in regard to the acceptance of bi-metallism. The Austrian delegate pointed to 
his delicate position as representing a State having a forced paper currency. 


PARIS, May 8.—At the Monetary Conference yesterday, M. Cernuschi, 
French delegate, and Mr. Dana Horton, United States delegate, proposed 
that the representatives at the Conference should furnish statistics of the gold 
and silver coined in their respective countries. The proposal was adopted. 
Mynheer Pierson, a representative of Holland, made a striking speech in favor 
of bi-metallism. M. Pirmez, the Belgian delegate, replied, urging the main-- 
tenance of the status guo. M. Pirmez having insisted that the States which 
had a forced paper currency favored bi-metallism as a means of extricating 
themselves by the adoption of a depreciated white metal, Signor Seismit 
Doda, Italian delegate, replied that Italy, in sending delegates, had no idea 
of doing a stroke of business, but only of furnishing her quota of experience 
toward the settlement of a question which concerned not the present moment 
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only, but the future of a well-organized international currency accepted by all 
the States. 

I)uring the proceedings yesterday, M. Cernuschi proposed that all the States, 
including England, should make known what profit they have made since 
1874 by buying silver below sixty pence and coining it at the old par. He 
said this return might serve as a basis for restitution to Germany of 96,000,000 
marks which she would not have lost if bi-metallism had been established in 
1871. He pointed as an illustration to the profits made by the United States 
in coining silver. He proposed that Germany should call in her old thalers 
and issue notes instead. These proposals were not voted on, but entered on 
the minutes, so as to come under the cognizance of the governments. 


PARIS, May 10.—Signor Luzatti, Italian delegate, was the chief speaker at 
the Monetary Conference to-day. He advocated bi-metallism. . . . ‘*The 
present state of the money market,” he said, ‘‘amounted to a monetary crisis. 
While the value of silver has been depreciated by the laws of the various 
countries, it was clear that gold was not sufficiently abundant to be adopted by 
all civiized nations as a single standard. . . .” 

MM. Burckhard and Bischoff dwelt upon the disappearance of gold from Swit- 
zerland. 

M. Thoerner, Russian representative, advocated mono-metallism, but said he 
recognized the necessity for a subsidiary employment of silver. M. Ruscons 
advocated bi-metallism. 


PARIS, May 10.—At to-day’s sittings, addresses were.made by S. Dana Hor- 
ton and Cernuschi in favor of bi-metallism. 


PARIS, May 14.—At to-day’s sitting of the Monetary Conference, Senator 
Devormandie, French delegate, urged the dangers of the present monetary sys- 
tem. He showed, from the position of England since 1837, that gold mono- 
metallism did not afford a remedy. ‘‘ Unless wise measures are adopted,” he 
said, ‘‘a crisis would, in the end, violently force itself on the money markets.” 


PARIS, May 17.—In the Monetary Conference to-day Mr. Howe ( America ) 
and M. Vrolik ( Holland) spoke in favor of bi-metallism. Sir Louis Mallett, 
representing India, pointed to the evils the depreciation of silver had brought 
upon India, and declared his readiness to support any measure tending to 
increase the value of silver. 


LONDON, May 18.—The Paris correspondent of the Z7zmes says: ‘‘Sir Louis 
Mallett stated at the Monetary Conference yesterday that India would engage 
not to change her system of free mintage of silver, during a period to be 
afterward fixed, provided a certain number of the principal States would 
undertake to maintain free mintage for the same period at the ratio of fifteen 
and a-half to one. If the fall in silver continued India might, on the discovery 
of fresh gold mines, or some other opportunity, reluctantly enter into the strug- 
gle for the possession of the only metal having a firm international basis. 
_ He exhorted France and America not to be deterred from persevering in an 

effort which, like allgreat reforms, requires courage and patience. Mr. Howe’s 
speech was devoted to proving the disinterestedness of the United States in 
entering the Conference. ‘‘ America,” he said, ‘‘ was not anxious for a market 
for her precious metals but for her agricultural produce. America, also, 
wanted a sufficient monetary basis for the vast debts of the world.” 


PARIS, May 19.—At the Monetary Conference to-day Mr. Evarts dnd Signor 
Doda (Italy ) recapitulated their arguments in favor of bi-metallism, and with 
their speeches the general discussion was closed. The following Order of the 
Day was then adopted : 

After having heard the general discussion and examined the monetary situ- 
ation from an international poimt of view, and having regard to the declara- 
tions made in the name of certain governments, and in consideration of the 
fact that several delegates desire a temporary suspension of the sittings in 
order to refer to their governments, the Conference decides to adjourn until 
June 30. 
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THE REFUNDING PROCESS—CALL OF THE FIVE- 
PER-CENT. BONDS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, 1881. 


By virtue of the authority conferred by law upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, notice is hereby given that the principal and accrued interest of 
the five-per-cent. coupon bonds issued under the acts of July 14, 1870, and 
January 20, 1871, and now outstanding and uncalled, will be paid at the 
Treasury of the United States in the City of Washington, D. C., on August 
12, 1881; and that the interest on said bonds will cease on that day, and none 
of these bonds will hereafter be exchanged for registered bonds bearing five- 
per-cent. interest ; provided, however, that in case any of the holders of the 
said coupon bonds shall request to have their bonds continued during the 
pleasure of the Government, with interest at the rate of three and a-half per 
cent. per annum, in lieu of their payment at the date above specified, such 
request will be granted, if the bonds are received by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for that purpose on or before the Ist day of July, 1881. 

The Secretary also annouhces that unti] the date mentioned (July 1, 1881 ) 
he will receive for continuance, in like manner, subject to the like conditions, 
any of the uncalled five-per-cent. registered bonds of the acts of July 14, 1870, 
and January 20, 1871, to an amount not exceeding $ 250,000,000, the remainder 
of the loan being reserved with a view of its payment from the surplus rev- 
enues. Foreign holders of any of the five-per-cent. bonds above described 
may have them continued as above provided, upon the receipt of the bonds at 
the Government agency established for that purpose at the banking house of 
Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co,, Bartholomew Lane, London, England. 

The request above mentioned should be in form substantially as herewith 
prescribed ; and upon the surrender of the bonds with such request, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will return to the owners registered bonds of the same 
loan with the fact that such bonds are continued during the pleasure of the 
Government with interest at the rate of three and a-half per cent. per annum 
stamped upon them in accordance with this notice. Upon the receipt of bonds 
to be continued as above provided, the interest thereon to August 12, 1881, 
will be prepaid at the rate the bonds now bear. 

Registered bonds to be continued should be assigned to ‘* The Secretary 
of the Treasury, for continuance ;” under the provisions of this circular they 
will be accepted for that purpose in the order of their receipt at the Depart- 
ment. 

The Department will pay no expense of transportation on bonds received 
under the provisions of this circular, but the bonds returned will be sent by 
prepaid registered mail unless the owners otherwise direct. All bonds, whether 
intended for payment or to be continued, should be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Loan Division, with a letter of transmission, setting 
forth the purpose for which they are transmitted, and if to be continued they 
must also be accompanied by the request above referred to, and the package 
containing the bonds should be marked ‘‘ Bonds for Continuance.” 





( Signed ) WILLIAM WINDOM, Secrefary. 
The following is the form of request for continuance of bonds: 
[ Date. ] ° 


To the Secretary of the Treasury: 

Under the terms of the circular No. —, issued by the Secretary of the Treasury 
May 12, 1881, , the undersigned, owner of the below-described United States 
five-per-cent, bond , issued under the acts of July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, 
hereby request that payments be deferred, and that ——-— be continued dur- 
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ing the pleasure of the Government to bear interest at the rate of three and a-half 
per cent. per annum from August 12, 1881, as provided in said circular, and in 
consideration of the promises hereby waives and releases all rights to or claim 
for any interest on Said bond in excess of three and a-half per cent. per 
annum on and after said date of August 12, 1881. And in witness thereof 
have hereunto set hand and seal this day. 

[Here describe the bonds, stating whether registered or coupon denomination, 
serial numbers and amounts. ] 


[ Seal. ] 

NoTe.—The seal should be of wafer or wax if not executed by a corporation. In 
case the above request is signed by an officer of a bank or other corporation, it 
should be accompanied by the proper authority, certified by some officer of the 
institution other than the one empowered to act. If the bonds are presented at the 
London agency, the forms of request for their continuance must be executed in 
duplicate. The form of request prepared in blank for use will be furnished upon 
application to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

















[Signature and Post-office address. ] 





CLEARING-HOUSE EXCHANGES FOR APRIL. 


The clearings in twenty-three cities during April, showed a gain of ten per 
cent, over 1880. The figures as given in the Pxdlic, are as follows: 
Ine. or dec. 











April, 1881. April, 1880. per cent, 

Se Wk cdeendeenesscieee $ 3, 706,050,025 $ 3,375,012, 333 + 9.8 
SP sacadeiee svavqewss 333,529,942 280, 741,437 +18.8 
PRRGOIDMER 2. oes ccseccce 215,353,110 216,211,450 =m & 
PE ncceeccewnnsencwe 138,650,847 127,063,056 + 9.2 
i vecciesedsewedee 69,115,535 55,232,813 425.1 
SE icccsaveens deen 65,000,000 55,879,800 117.0 
ORS 666 d606 coceveve 58,095,987 56,494,084 4+ 2.8 
Dew CPEMGRS. ...ccccseces 41,310,503 42,425,864 _ 2.6 
a 44,272,868 37,008,771 417.7 
TE icecasdecve wane 31,031,929 26,023,428 119.2 
OS ee 30, 561,216 24,047,576 427.1 
PD cccceecnceewewe 21,193,622 26,033,406 —18.6 
Rc cacipeeeeen 16,584, 100 16,227,600 \. 2.2 
Ss ccccacccccses 9,000,000 7,116,600 +25.0 
ERERMODOEE. . 0 00 ccesccsce 9,016,028 6,979,020 +29.2 
Ds cccasseensececs 7,024,790 7,028,960 + 8.2 
i i. ccvseneseceses 5,856,216 5,194,944 +12.7 
OW BEAVER occccsccccces 4,774,091 3,940, 436 421.2 
ew ade ik eawe 3,901,610 4,201,142 on £9 
a 3,127,097 2,997,933 & 6.2 
sé casesccedence 2,899,077 2,470,282 +17.3 
DT 6065.46 6e0n0en~ tees 1,679,685 1,710,107 = 5.8 
I eketdawenweeurees 1,439, 702 1,185,617 +21.4 

DE Mirthekecnkembes $ 4,870,128,680 . $4,382,427,259 +10.0 
Previous three months.... 16,665,435,937 12,671,183,252 +31.5 








Total four months.... $21,485,564,617. .$17,053,610,511 . +426. 


Of the clearings for April, $ 1,114,078,655 in 1881 and $1,006,814,926 in 
1880, were outside of New York, while for the first four months the clearings 
outside of New York were $4,508.796,018 in 1881 and $4,039,967,499 in 
1880, an increase of 11.6 per cent., showing that the largest ratio of increase 
has occurred at New York. The storms and floods at the West seem to have 
made no serious mark upon the exchanges at any city except Milwaukee. 


* Four weeks ending April 30. 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, CLAIMS FOR USURY AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS. 


A debtor, whom we have sued, pleads usury. We discounted and renewed 
his paper for some years, and on the maturity of a note it was either charged 
to the party and a renewal note credited, less the discount of nine per cent., 
one per cent. more than the legal rate, or, the old note was taken up and 
‘the discount paid on the renewal; thus in either case we received interest in 
advance. Can the debtor claim, under the law, an offset, or must he pay the 
notes and then commence proceedings to recover twice the amount of the 
usurious interest paid ? 

If more than two years elapse since the last payment of usurious interest, 
can he recover either by offset or in an action against the bank for debt? The 
law is somewhat obscure, and lawyers here differ as to its construction. 

REPLY.—The decisions on this section of the Bank Act have been numerous 
and conflicting. Some points, however, may be regarded as authoritatively 
settled, among which are the following : 

When usurious interest has been actually paid, the debtor’s only remedy is 
to sue for the penalty of twice the usurious interest so paid, in a separate 
action, *‘in the nature of an action of debt,” ‘‘within two years from the 
time the usurious transaction occurred;” and the right to exact this penalty 
cannot be enforced by the debtor by way of set-off, or counter-claim, or de- 
fence, in any action which may be brought against him by his creditor. Aarnet 
v. National Bank, 98 U.S. 555. 

When, however, the usurious interest has not been paid, but has merely 
been agreed to be paid, (and in cases of usurious discounts the usury is not 
regarded as paid until the paper discounted is actually paid and retired) then 
the parties to the paper, when sued by a National bank, may set up the usury 
as a partial defence, and have deducted from the face of the paper the whole 
interest agreed to be paid, if the note carries interest, or the whole discount 
reserved, if the interest was reserved by way of discount. National Bank of 
Auburn v. Lewis, 81 N. Y. 15. This deduction is not enforced by means of, 
what is called in law, a set-off or counter-claim, under which the defendant is 
allowed, according to the statutes of different States, to set up in the suit 
against him, separate and independent claims-and demands which he may have 
against the plaintiff therein. It is merely a matter of partial defence, the de- 
fendant showing that part of the contract upon which the plaintiff has sued 
him, to wit: the contract to pay interest, is void and cannot be enforced. 

Before the decision reported in the 98 U.S. it used to be held that, when the 
paper sued on was a renewal of previous paper, then the parties to it may also, 

as a further partial defence, have deducted the whole amount of all the interest 
previously paid or reserved upon the same indebtedness, however many times 
the paper may have been renewed, or in whatever form the interest may 
have been paid or reserved; in other words, that the court is authorized to go 
into the whole transaction from the beginning, and will only allow the bank to 
recover the actual amount of money it has loaned without interest. ational 
Bank of Auburn v. Lewis, 75 N. Y. 516; Overholt v. National Bank of Mount 
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Pleasant, 82 Pa. St. 492. In order, however, to give due effect to the ce- 
cision in the 98 U. S., which, as a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, gives the authoritative rule of construction for a statute of the 
United States, it seems to us that it must be held hereafter, that when, in the 
course of a series of renewals, a Jayment of usury has taken place, then the 
right to enforce a forfeiture of the interest, by way of a partial defence, 
ceases, and a separate suit for the double penalty is the sole remedy of 
the borrower; in other words, that this forfeiture of interest can only extend 
to the actual usury, which is included in the paper sued on, and which may 
not be regarded as paid, but as merely agreed to be paid. We think, more- 
over, that, at each renewal of a note, as described in the inquiry, there was 


_an actual payment of usury, within the meaning of the law; for in each case the 


renewal note was in effect a payment of the note before it, and, when each 
note was paid, it can properly be said that ‘‘a usurious transaction occurred.” 

It follows, therefore, in this case, that, if there is no usury in the note sued 
on, and the last payment of usury was made more than two years ago, the 
bank cannot be subjected to a forfeiture in any form of proceeding, and must 
recover the full amount of the note and interest at the legal rate from the 
time it fell due. 


II, CERTIFICATION OF CHECK PRESENTED BY STRANGER. 


A draws his check on us for $5,000 to B or order. A third party, 
C, presents it for certification but it is not indorsed by B. We offer to pay 
if properly indorsed, but refuse to certify. 

Js not certifying a matter of courtesy only on the part of the banker? 

The real facts in this matter are that, if the check is cashed (or certified 
and charged to drawer) an overdraft or interest account will begin under a 
previous arrangement with the bank; but the drawer and payee have probably 
arranged that the latter shall hold the check awhile on some business trade, 
and Mr. Payee desires privately to get good security by presenting for certiti- 
cation. 

Have we a legal right to certify and charge.up a check not indorsed when 
presented by one who is neither drawer, payee or indorsee ? 

What is the custom ? 

REPLY.—A bank owes no duty to its depositor to certify his checks, and 
certification at the request of the drawer or the holder of a check is a mere 
matter of courtesy. It is of no consequence, however, that the check is pre- 
sented for certification by one who is neither drawer, payee or indorsee. The 
bank has an undoubted right to certify, and can only be held upon its certifi- . 
cation by the payee or indorsee, or some person who gets a good title to the 
check from them. The usual custom of banks in this city is to certify, no 


matter by whom presented. 





III. INTEREST AFTER MATURITY. 

I hold a note as collateral security, dated April Ist, 1878, one day after 
date, withou! interest. Can I collect interest after this note was due? The note 
is not payable at bank, and has never been presented to maker for payment. 

REPLY.—Yes. When the note is due, it is, in theory of law, the duty of 
the maker to come and pay it, and, if he fails to do so, he is liable for inter- 
est afterwards, without any demand. This interest is not payable by virtue of 
any contract, but by way of damages for the delay of payment, 
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IV. UNDATED CHECKS. 


In the December, 1880, number of another journal in New York, the editor 
answered a correspondent that a bank ‘*‘may” pay an undated check. But 


the important question is, zs it pay an undated check? What do you say? 


RepLy.—No. Upon this point the language of Mr. Morse, in his work on 
Banking, is as follows : 


‘*A check must be dated. It may be dated either on, before, or after the 
day it is issued. But it would seem that if a check is not dated at all, and 
contains no statement of a date when it is to be paid, it is never payable. 
For a check is payable either on the day of its date, or else on some other 
day specifically designated in it. So, if it is not dated at all, and if no desig- 
nation occurs, expressed in the body, which might perhaps, operate to supply 
the deficiency of a formal dating, it is reasonable to say that it can never be- 
come due and payment can never be demanded. If this rule, which is not 
directly asserted in any adjudication, goes at all too far, it is nevertheless utterly 
impossible to doubt that a bank would be fully justified in refusing to pay a 
check showing an unexplained deficiency of so important a character.” 


V. RECOURSE FOR PAYMENT OF CHECK FORWARDED FOR COLLECTION. 


A, a bank at B, sends us for collection and returns a check on C, a banker 
at D. On day of receipt we make returns by draft to A, and forward the 
check for collection and credit to E, our correspondent at- F, charging it to 
E on our books. E forwards to C for collection and credit, but the check goes 
to protest, is returned to E, and by him to us. Can we look to A for re- 
imbursement ? 

REPLY.—Yes ; unless A has paid the money over to some other person, or 
otherwise acted to its prejudice on the faith of your payment. We understand 
that the inquirer did not intend to act otherwise than as agent for collection in 
the ordinary way; that he did not intend to become the owner of the check or 
responsible for it; and that its payment was made in the ordinary course of 
business upon the supposition that the check was good. 

If A has paid the money to its depositor, for example, and you have no 
longer a right to look to A for reimbursement, then you may look to the de- 
positor, provided Ae has not acted to his prejudice on the faith of the payment 
received by him from A. Sank of Orleans v. Smith, 3 Hill 560. 


VI. INSTRUMENTS PAYABLE ‘*‘IN CURRENT FUNDS” NOT NEGOTIABLE. 


In your reply to Inquiry No. III., in the March number of your excellent Mag- 
azine, you remark, ‘* this particular certificate is not a negotiable 
instrument, decause not payable i money. Is not this an error? The 
certificate of deposit in question is payable in current funds to the order of the 
depositor, and would seem to us to conform to the requirements of a nego- 
tiable instrument. Will you kindly point out where our view is incorrect ? 

REPLY.—There is no error upon the point referred to. Our correspondent 
will find it discussed in the number of May, 1880, and in Daniel on Negotia- 
ble Instruments, § 55. There are some conflicting decisions upon the point, but 
we have adopted what we deem to be the correct view of the question, and 
answer all inquiries, incidentally involving it, in that view. It is shortly this: 
Negotiable paper must be payable in money, 2. é. in dollars; and nothing is 
money which is not a legal tender in performance of a promise to pay dollars. 
*¢Current funds” or currency are not necessarily such tender, and may have a 
different and varying value. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, on May 2, decided the construc- 
tion of existing laws to be that deposits for the reduction of National-bank 
circulation must be made in United States notes only; also, that deposits to 
the credit of the five-per-cent. fund for the redemption of the National-bank 
notes must be made in United States notes only. 


THE New York Srock EXCHANGE.—The annual election of officers for 
the Stock Exchange took place on May 15th. A number of tickets were in 
the field, differing only in the candidates for the Governing Committee. 
The following is the result: Prestdent—Donaid McKay. Chatrman—James 
Mitchell. V2ce Chatrman—Alexander Henriques. 7veasurer—D. C. Hayes. 
Secretary—B. O. White. For Governing Committee (to serve four years )—S. 
T. Russell, G. L. Haight, C. Brandon, F. K. Sturges, W. L. Bull, F. N. 
Lawrence; Simeon J. Drake, B. L. Anderton, Jr., J. S. Decker, J. D. 
Probst. To serve one year—D. A. Boody. 


SEATS IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—In January, 1878, the New York Stock 
Exchange endeavored, on charges of fraud, to expel Arthur Sewell, a former 
partner of John Bonner, who some two years ago, absconded, owing nearly 
$1,000,000. The courts decided that Sewell was illegally expelled. Brayton 
Ives, as president of the Exchange, sold Sewell’s seat for $4,000, and applied 
the proceeds to the payment of creditors. On a suit brought in the Superior 
Court against Mr. Ives, Judge Spier in the Superior Court rendered a decision, 
May 17, in favor of Mr. Sewell for $4,000. 


Iowa.—We have already mentioned the transfer to Chicago of Mr. H. M- 
Kingman, for ten years cashier of the Commercial National Bank of Dubuque. 
Upon accepting with regret his resignation, the Board presented to: Mr. King- 
man a substantial sum of money and their hearty expressions of confidence and 
good-will. 

Mr. C. H. Harris, for eight years connected with the banking interests of 
Dubuque, has been appointed cashier of the Commercial National, and has 
entered upon his duties. 


MIssouRI.—The German Savings Institution of St. Louis, removed on May 
2d to the Exchange Building, corner Third and Pine Streets. The St. Louis 
Republican says: **The German Savings Instiiution is now the oldest bank in 
this State, working under a special charter granted by the Legislature in the year 
1853. The present removal is necessitated by the increase of business, which 
made the old quarters entirely inadequate. The new banking rooms afford 
ample desk room, additional vaults and greater accommodations in every respect 
to the public as well as to the officers and employees. The rooms are elegantly 
fitted up, well lighted and conform in every respect to the modern demands 
of a first-class banking business. The following gentlemen constitute the Board 
of Directors: C. F. Orthwein, Louis Fusz, Geo. H. Braun, A. Nedderhut, 
Wm. Koenig, Adolphus Boeckler, J. G. Greer, F. W. Meister and John Wahl. 

Kansas City.—The Union Avenue Banking Company of Kansas City, «begins 
business about June Ist, with D. M. Coonley as president, and W. F. Merriman, 
cashier. Mr, Merriman has a banking experience of thirty years in New York 
State and in Chicago. 
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New York STATE BANKS,—Bank Superintendent Hepburn issued, on May 
3, a certificate of authorization to the Merchants’ Bank of Buffalo to do busi- 
ness under the State laws. Capital, $300,cco. Two other banks were also 
authorized within the same week, viz: Baldwin’s Bank of Penn Yan, capital 
$ 50,000, and St. Lawrence County Bank, of Canton: capital, $ 50,0c0, 


TAXABLE BANK DeEposits.—In the Chicago International Bank case, decided 


by Commissioner Raum, a question has arisen regarding the deposit of, 
checks. General Raum has explained and reaffirmed his opinion on this point 


by telegraph as follows: ‘*My decision in the International Bank case was 
that ‘where deposits are made of checks or drafts, which are immediately 
carried to the credit of the depositor, and which are subject at once to pay- 
ment by check or draft, they must be treated as taxable deposits on the day 
the same are received and entered to the credit of the depositor.’” 


Ou10o.—The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that certain laws lately 
passed by the Legislature, authorizing the use of municipal credit in aid of 
railroads, are repugnant to the constitution of that State. 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE.—The London correspondent (April 14) of a 
city paper ( Aradstreet’s) says: ‘‘In England, from the first, the Paris Con- 
ference has been regarded as another abortive ,attempt to draw Germany and 
England into indorsing proposals which would tend to stimulate silver produc- 
tion in America at the expense of the gold production of Australia, and it is 
hoped here, in the immediate future, of India also.” 


A city journal is quite mistaken in saying that any such idea has been 
broached in the Paris Conference as that of requiring the mints of any coun- 
try ‘*to pay out gold for silver to all comers at a fixed price.” A proposition 
was made two or three years ago in the United States House of Representa- 
tives to redeem silver with gold, and also to redeem gold with silver, but it 
failed of success. We quite agree with our contemporary, that it is altogether 
absurd to propose the redemption of either metal in the other. 


Quite a sensation has been produced lately in London by the publication of 
a pamphlet in favor of bi-metallism by H. H. Gibbs, an ex-Governor of the 
Bank of England, with an approving preface by H. R. Grenfell, the present 
Governor. The London £conomist, which is ultra-gold mono-metallic, denounces 
the pamphlet as something ‘‘abnormal,” and says it has ‘‘surprised, not con- 
vinced, the public.”’ 


CANADA—BANK DIVIDENDS.—The Toronto 7zmes, of April 29, says: 
‘¢The Merchants’ Bank of Canada declares a dividend for the current half 
year of three per cent., making six for the year. The Ontario Bank does the 
same. The current dividends of the Bank of Toronto, the Bank of Hamilton, 
and the Federal Bank, are at the rate of seven per cent. yearly. The 
Dominion declares four per cent. for the half year. 


The declaration, by the Bank of Montreal, of a half-yearly dividend of 
four per cent, and a bonus of two per cent. has been the subject of more or 
less excited conversation in financial circles. It was by no means 
generally expected that the earnings would prove so large as they have done. 
In 1880 the net earnings were $1,049,340 after losses were deducted. This* 
year they are stated at some $300,000 more, and after writing off $50,000 
for bank premises account, the directors carry forward $200,000 to profit and 
loss. 

A dinner speech of Mr. Blake, who is described as ‘*the leader of the 
Opposition ” in Canada, substantially disavows any purpose on the part of his 
party, to seek to overthrow the protective tariff policy of the present Cana- 
dian Cabinet. Protection may now be regarded as the settled policy of the 
Dominion. It has invigorated the revenue, revived industry, and is gaining in 
popularity every day. 

The Yournal of Commerce, of Montreal, is authority for the statement that 
during the year 18S8o there were purchased in that city for shipment to the 
United States 8,267 horses at a cost of $770,858. 
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The French exports during the first four months of the present year show a 
decrease in value of 52,000,0c0 francs as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, and the imports a decrease of 25,000,000 francs. 

A dispatch from Paris announces the suspension of the Anglo-French Union 
Bank (limited ), having sixteen branches and 12,000,000 francs capital. This is 
one of the newly-established banks, and its shares are said to be largely held 
jn England. There was no suspicion of its failure until it actually occurred. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME CouRT DECISIONS.—Among the decisions rendered 
May 2, were the two following: In the case of Webber against the State of 
Virginia the Court holds that Sections 45 and 46 of the Revenue Laws of 
Virginia, which impose a special tax upon agents of foreign manufacturers 
who come there to sell goods of foreign origin, are unconstitutional. 

In the case of Fohn F. Wéilliams against the State of Louisiana et al., the 
Court holds that certain bonds of the State of Louisiana issued under an Act 
of the State Legislature of April 20, 1871, to the New Orleans, Mobile and 
Texas Railroad Company are invalid. The case of Durkee against the Loard of 
Liquidation, involving the same question, is decided in the same way. 


INDIA GOLD MINES.—The British A/ercantile Gazette, of May 5, says: **Our 
only hope is that the world may again be flooded with gold; but from what 
we hear privately of the new Indian Gold Mines—and our informants are 
largely interested in promoting this enterprise—the yield will prove very unre- 
munerative—perhaps enough to pay the cost of extraction, but very little 
besides. ” 





NATIONAL-BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER 
CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency on June 1, 1881, showing 
the amounts of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES and of LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, 
outstanding at the dates of the passage of the Acts of June 20, 1874, 
January 14, 1875, and May 31, 1878, together with the amounts outstand- 
ing at date, and the increase or decrease : 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES, 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874........scccsecssseeseers Jennesdvéscenens $ 349, 894, 182 
Amount outstanding January 14, tel seteewecsence sescasensdsonscenconees 351,861,450 
Amount outstanding May 31, 1876... cccccccccccoccccccsecscoveccess 000 sess = 322,555,905 
8” ema 

Increase during the last MONth. ....sesseseereees saccsccece seccccccece , 1,551,151! 

I IE ND Go  Tiicsctcintccrnnecctennssccsastcnsnsccessosasces 9,216,250 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

Amount outstanding June 20, 1874. ....0-sce.cesceseees seinailineniateiaioniiliaa $ 382,00 3,000 
Amount outstanding January 14, 1875. ..cccccccccecsccsscccccesocsce recess 382,000,000 
Amount retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. 355318,984 
Amount outstanding on and since May 31, 1878. ...cccccccssesecseees 346,681,016 


Amount on deposit with the Treasurer U. S, to redeem notes of 
insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks rétiring circula- 


tion under Act of June 20, 1874....... pendnoncusseosseue peesensees 35,234,659 
Increase in deposit during the last GIGI « acccceccnceveceoessnons ; 720,417 
Increase in deposit since June 1, 1880..........ssseseesseseeees _— 15,712,936 


JOHN JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 


* Circulation of National Gold Banks not included in the above, $1,099,225. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. Place and Capital. 
> 


(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 904.) 


Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


re Merchants’ Nationai Bank. Central National Bank. 
$75,006 Henry R. Wolcott, /r. Samuel N. Wood, Cas. 


errr e J. A. Garner & Co........ Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago. 


u 


IOWA... 


KANSAS. 


. Michigan City.. Lumberman’s Bank....... 


¢ Bit cneeeus Bank of Paola........cece 


. Washington.... 


National Park Bank. 
(Hutchinson, Higgins & Co). 
AMIE s 6 60000 Bank of Aurelia .......... Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago: 
Lewis M. Yocum, /r. Jeriel R. Atwood, Cas. 
El Dorado. .... Bank of El Dorado........ Central National Bank. 
(Ellet, Gardner & Frazier). 
S. R. Smith, Pr. G. P. Graham, Cas. ois 
Washington County B’k.. Opdyke & Co. 


$ 50,000 A. W. Moore, Pr. F. A. Head, Cas. 

_ Ape Greenville...... Ne Ta ikackcecnccese Sawyer, Wallace & Co, 
Ribs ceas New Orleans... Germania Savings Bank... SEUenreeeees 
ee Baltimore...... Maryland Savings Bank... = =—=«-_—_—_—_ gacecececees 

Wm. Hy. Baldwin, Jr., Pr. Daniel Cloud, 77. 

MASS... Boston........ C. H. Venner & Co....... Winslow, Lanier & Co. 

“ . Pittsfield....... Third National Bank...... Continental National Bank. 
125,000 Henry W. Taft, Pr. Ralph B. Bardwell, Cas. 

MIcH... Croswell....... oe, es Le eee D. Preston & Co., Detrozt. 

6 North Adams.. North Adams Bank (E. J. March). Chase National Bank. 

MINN... Verndale...... Bank of Verndale......... . Chase National Bank. 
M, Stewart, Jr., Pr. Isaiah H. Bradford, Cas, 

Bite cas CR cc cesss Beary Co. Bamk.. ...<cee Gilman, Son & Co. 


. Kansas City... 


A. P. Frowein, /r. W. D. Tyler, Cas. 
Union Avenue Bank’g Co. American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
D. M. Coonley, /r. W. F. Merriman, Cas. 


" - Benetton... 2. CGRP CURE Eecascce 8 8=« tem ecw ececs 
NEB.... Hastings...... First National Bank...... §= «= saceccece ‘ 
$ 32,000 A. L. Clarke, Pr. G. H. Pratt, Cas. 
eo oo ONeill -City.... Chemey, Adama & Co...., (j§€§= = = cecccccccces 
w .,. Tecumseh...... Farmers’ Bank (Moss & Turner). Kountze Brothers. 
N. J.... Atlantic City... Atlantic City Nat’] Bank. Mechanics’ Nat’l Bank, Pz7a. 


$ 30, 000 Charles Evans, Pr. Robert D. Kent, Cas. 
N. MEX. Socorro........ Socorro County Bank..... Chatham National Bank. 
Henry Henson, /*”. George G. Stiles, Cas. 
é Sevxé Mest cces Merchants’ Bank.......... Chemical National Bank. 
$ 300,000 Alfred P. Wright, Pv. J. W. Bridgman, Cas. 
u ._: epee St. Lawrence County B’k Fourth National Bank. 
$50,000 William H. Kimball, Pr. Solon D. Kimball, Cas. 
M . Hornellsville... Citizens’ National B ank. Mercantile National Bank. 
S 75,000 John Santee, Pr. J. S. McMaster, Cas. 
a . Penn Yan...... Baldwin’s Bank..... adidas ies National Park Bank.e 


_§$ 
o WORMS ccoécan 


50,000 Mason L. Baldwin, /r. Silas Kinne, Cas. 
Farmers & Merchants’ B’k. Metropolitan National Bank. 
William H. Wait, 7x. Marquis D. Carpenter, Cas. 


OHIO... Cincinnati. .... German National Bank.. Importers & Traders Nat’! B’k. 
$ 250,000 Andrew Pfirrman, Pr. George H. Bohrer, Cas. 
u . Plain City..... weenie eer erry Importers & Traders Nat’l B’k. 
Luther Lane, 77. Charles Amann, Cas. 
a a Te Orrville Banking Co...... National Broadway Bank. 
Oliver H. Griffith, 7. Henry H. Strauss, Cas, 
e .. Zanesville...... Citizens’ National Bank... eee ee ce ees 





$104,000 Joseph T. Gorsuch, fr. A. V. Smith, Cas, 
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State. 
PENN.. 


“ 


WISs.... 





Place and Capital. 
. Kennett Sq’ ro Nat’l B’k of Kennett Sq.. 
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N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


John Marshall, Pr. D. Duer Philips, Cas. 


$ 40 
. New Holland. New Holland Nat’l Bank.. 


$75,000 Cornelius F. Roland, Pr. James Diller, Cas. 


Wonewoc 


Juneau County Bank...... 
(P. R. Briggs & Son) Bert. W. Briggs, Cas. 


Ninth National Bank. 








CHANGES OF PRES 


IDENT AND CASHIER. 


e ( Monthly List, continued from May No., page 903.) 
: Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
, - J. H. Goadby and J. G. Harper * and 
.N. Y. City. Canadian B’k of Com’ce. } B. E. Walker, Agts..... J. H. Goadby. 
, , _ , George R. Swallow, /r.. F, D. Wight. 
CoL,... First National Bank, Trinidad } Wilmot Saeger, regal GR tel 
Mbwccus Greene County Nat’l Bank 
y Pncediien " Robert Pierson, Cas..... O. Pierson, Acting. 
| : — . Hezekiah Griffith, Pr.. Crum 
, IND . First National oe William J. Laon, yp. a AE p.* 
George Pence, Cas...... W. J. Lucas. 
w .. First National Bank, j S. S. Skinner, Pr........ D. F. Skinner. 
Valparaiso { E. Ball, Cas............ M. L. McClelland. 
Iowa... Commercial Nat’l B’k, Dubuque. C. H. Harris, Cas....... H. M. Kingman. 
) wo .. First National Bank, Marion .. Jay J. Smyth, Cas.... .. J. W. Bowdish. @ 
) MAINE.. North Berwick National Bank.. F. O. Snow, Pr......... W. Hill.* 
Mass.... Miller’s River National rere We Be EMOT, CBR ec cncees A. L. Newman. 
salle Athol | W. B. Harding, 4.C.... — ........ 
“ . Conway National B’k, Conway. William G. Avery, Cas . Ww. D. Luey. 
Rollstone Nat'l B’k, Fitchburg. Wilbur B. Tenney, Cas.. J, M. Graham. 
Py . Franklin Co. N. B., Greenfield. Quintus Allen, Py....... W. Keith.* 
MicH.,. Detroit Savings Bank.......... E. C. Bowman, A. C.... M. F. Dow. 
“ .. Grand Rapids National Bank.. Edwin F. Uhl, Pr....... C. H. Bennett.* 
w ., First Nat’] Bank, Marquette... Henry W.,Jessop, Cas... C, H. Call. 
MINN... First National Bank, Mankato. H. C. Akers, Cas........ F. Busch. 
a Union Sav. Assoc., St. Louis.. Horace Ghiselin, Cas.... E. Karst. 
Man.... State Baak, Crste...0...cceses Fe i dcnssacoeesnne D. H. Andrews. 
N. H... Nat'l Mech, & Trad. B’k., } , 
Tianna John Laighton, Cas..... G. W. Butler. 
George Savory, Pr.. N. G. Ordway 
’ > -eee IN, Ge. UrGway. 
n . Kearsarge Nat | Bank, Warner } Wm. E. Chandler, V.P. G Savory. y 
N. J.... Merchants’ Nat’l B’k., Newark, Frank L. Luff, Acting Cas. ........ 
N. Y.... Cayuga Co. Nat’l B’k, Auburn. C. C. Button, Act. Cas.. A, L. Palmer, Cas. 
u . Little Falls National Bank..... James D. F ___ = re 
a : Gordon N. Bissell, Pr. _E. Huntin ton.* 
u . First National Bank, Rome. . eel GC Nock, Vr Pp. - - “ 
“ .. First National Bank, Waterloo. William L. Mercer, Cas.. J. B. Crocker. 
* Onto... First National Bank, Cleveland. Henry S.Whittlesey, Cas. A. K. Spencer.* 
PENN... Nat'l Bank of Chambersburg... John S. McIlvaine, Cas.. G. R.Messersmith.* 
w ,, First Nat'l] Bank, Huntingdon.. John H. Glazier, Act.Cas. G. W. Garrettson. 
" . Mechanics’ National Bank, 1, Wm. R. Thompson, Pr. W. B. Holmes.* 
Pittsburgh } George J. Gorman, Cas.. W. R. Thompson. 
R. I.... Old National Bank, Providence. Christopher Lippitt, Pr.. J O. Waterman.* 
w _., Nat’l Exchange B’k, Newport.. John C, Beaman, /.... P. Caswell, Jr.* 
S. C.... Central Nat’l Bank, Columbia. W. B. Stanley, Pr....... J. S. Preston. 
W. Va.. Nat’] Exchange B’k, Weston.. T. B. Camden, Pr...... R. J. McCandlish 


* Deceased. 
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—— Capital. 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2522 Citizens’ National Bank..... Pe ibs. 0 6 ene 008000 } 125,000 
Hornellsville, N. Y. J. S. McMaster. 75,000 
2523 Merchants’ National Bank.. Henry R. Wolcott......... 120,000 
Denver, COL. Samuel N. Wood. 120,000 
2524 German National Bank..... Andrew Pfirrmann........ 250,000 
Cincinnati, OHIO. George H. Bohrer. 250,000 
2525 Third National Bank....... Oe 125,000 q 
Pittsfield, MAss. Ralph B. Bardwell. 125,000 
2526 National Bank of PG ee 60,000 
Kennett Square, PENN. D. Duer Philips. 40,000 
2527 Atlantic City Nat’l Bank.... Charles Evans............ 50,000 
Atlantic City, N. J. Robert D. Kent. 30,000 
2528 First National Bank........ Mi, Diy SI ivcae xe 0000600 60,000 
Hastings, NEB. G. H. Pratt. 32,000 
2529 Citizens’ National Bank..... Joseph T. Gorsuch........ 200,C00 
Zanesville, OHIO. A. V. Smith. 104,000 
2530 New Holland Nat’! Bank... Cornelius F. Roland...... 75,000 
New Holland, Pa. James Diller. 75,000 
CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from May No., page 905.) 
NEW YORK CITY...... . Canadian Bank of Commerce; J. G. Harper, deceased. 
Agents now J. H. Goadby and B. E. Walker. 
u a C sotenne G. W. Ballou & Co.; Geo. H. Holt retires. Wm. A. 


Bingham, N. Y.; David H. Darling and Allen S. 


Weeks, Boston, admitted. 


Schuyler Walden admitted. 


Opdyke and G. W. Farlee retire. 


ooenees Clark, Dodge & Co. ; admit Herman R. Le Roy. 
tusae . Cantoni & Co.; removed to 25 Wall Street. 

u u O secanen Harriot & Noyes; admit John P. Guret, 
iaeeses Hotchkiss & Burnham; now Hotchkiss, Burnham & Co. 


Jr. 


ererer Lockwood & Co.; admit Arthur Lockwood. 
anneed F. M. Lockwood & Co.; admit Chas. F. Davenport. 
peewee Geo. Opdyke & Co.; Geo. Opdyke, deceased. 


C. W. 


Geo. F. Opdyke 
and F., M. F. Miller continue as Opdyke & Co. 
u a . sinned Sand Bros. & Co.; Edward A. Petit retires. 


Pere Scott & Leavitt; dissolved. Geo. S. Scott, Thos, W. 


Pearsall and J. B. Houston continue as Geo. S. 


Scott & Co. 


eenowen Scranton & Willard; admit A. G. Hodges. 
re Alex. Taylor’s Sons; admit John P. McKewan., 
sane Trask & Francis; dissolved. Jas. Francis retires. 


Spencer 


Trask and Geo. F. Peabody continue as Spencer 


Trask & Co. 


u u O snes .. Watson & Gibson; removed to 55 Broadway. 
a u © <deeoen Whittemore & Co.; interest of Wm. Guynne ceased. 


ARK.... Hot Springs... Arkansas State Bank; sold to Hot Springs Bank and Safe 


Deposit Co. 
CoL.... Buena Vista... F. A. Raynolds & Co.; closing business. 


w .. Carson City.... Exchange Bank (Bain & Robertson); now R, A, Bain. 


. South Arkansas Post-office name changed to Salida. 
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DAKOTa Sioux Falls.... 
i oad CIRO. « cceess 
IND .... Pendleton..... 
a 
w ., Guthrie Center. 
KANSAS, Newton....... 
Ky ..... Versailles...... 
Mass... Boston..... _— 
MICH... Hudson ....... 
“ Imlay City..... 
ne St. Laowls...<es 


Mont .. Bozeman....... 


NEB.... Hastings....... 
u vo Me BOR. « ccc 
” Niobrara ...... 
" . Red Cloud..... 
" oo BOmnmOR...... 
fe lll 
0 
uv  ,. Hornellsville... 
@ .. POOR VOR. cccs 


PENN... Philadelphia... 


Wis.... Fond-du-Lac... 
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Citizens’ Bank ( Robert Nation) ; sold out. 

Preston, Kean & Co.; admit Elisha Gray as special part- 
ner. F. W. Crosby retires. Paid capital doubled— 
now $200,c00. Firm name unchanged. 

A. B. Taylor & Sons; now Pendleton Banking Co. Elijah 
P. Rogers, Cas. 

Boone Bank (R. J. Hiatt) ; paid deposits in full and quit 
banking business. 

Calderwood & Sayles; now Citizens’ Bank. (E. R. Sayles.) 

Hoag & Fowler; now Hoag & Doty. 

Bank of J. Amsden & Co.; surplus $20,000. 

G. W. Ballou & Co.; dissolved. New firm. Same style. 

Perkins, Thompson & Co; Merton B. Perkins, deceased, 

Geo. N. Terry & Co.; dissolved. 

German Savings B’k; removed to cor. Third and Pine Sts. 

Wm. C. Scott & Co.; admit Mitchell Scott. 

Story & Willson; now Nelson Story. 

Adams County Bank (A. L. Clarke & Co.); succeeded by 
First National Bank. 

Logan Valley Bank (Bressler, Martin & Co.) ; now Bressler 
& Patterson. 

Bevins & Perrine ; succeeded by Solomon Draper. 

Smith Bros. & Thompson; now Smith Bros. 

Burt County Bank (Latta & Benedict); now J. P. Latta. 

Trask & Francis; now Spencer Trask & Co. Jas. Francis 
retires. Wm. A. Graves admitted. 

S. D. Hungerford & Co.; now St. Lawrence County Bank. 
Same cashier. 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank; now Citizens’ National 
Bank. Same officers. 

M. L. Baldwin; now Baldwin’s Bank. Same management 
and correspondents. 


. Exchange Bank; P. Baker, deceased. Now P. Baker’s 


Sons & Hardesty. 

Exchange Bank (estate of John L. Winner) ; discontinued. 

Lake County Bank (Aaron Wilcox & Co.); Aaron Wilcox, 
deceased, 

Trask & Francis; now Spencer Trask & Co. Jas. Francis 
retires. C. F. Fox admitted. 

Webster & Suplee; now L. L. Webster. 


R, A. Baker; failed. 





PLACER MINING.—The Little Rapid Placer Mining Company, in the Black 
Hills, Dakota, (whose advertisement may be found at the end of this number ), 


was the first company 


to order the new Roy Stone Hydraulic Machine, of 


which an account is given on page 959. The successful working of this new 
invention has been’ awaited with intense interest in the Southern Black Hills, 
which are regarded as among the richest in gold deposits of any region in the 


world, 


- 














NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW 





YORK CITY. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


May, 1882. 


Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks in the CiTy OF NEW York, at the close of 
business on Friday, May 6, 1881, and also on June II, 1880, and June 14, 


1879. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ......ccccsceee 
CIID sccicnccncwcocscesiacevecwere 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits... 
UL. & Dems Ott ROE ccccccccececces 
Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 
Due from other National banks.. 
Due from State banks & bankers 
Real estate, furniture & fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
Premiums paid.......ccccccccccccceee 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Bills of other National banks.... 
Fractional Currency .....ccccsseeee ° 
Specie : 
COREE Bias corscorcecacccsceseecese 
a SR 
U. S. gold certificates .......... 
U. S. silver certificates ......... 
C. H. gold certificates.......... 
Legal-tender notes.........sscccccee 
U.S. certif. of dep. legal-tenders. 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund 
Due from U. S. Treasurer........ 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in........00. ose 
Surplus fUNd.......cccseceserereeeeee 
Other undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding ... 
Dividends unpaid.......cccccccceees 
Individual deposits........csseecceee 
United States deposits ........0008 
Deposits of U. S. disburs’g officers 


Due to other National banks... 
Due to State banks and bankers 


BAS PAPEDICsccccccscosoceececsoeses . 


e@eeeeeeeece 

















1881. 1880. 1879. 
May 6, Sune ry Sune i4, 
48 banks. 47 Ganks. 47 anks. 
$ 232,610,440 . $ 212,685,145 . $178,975,217 
163,940 . ‘ —— 
21,271,500 . 22,420,500 . 24,185,500 
820,000 . 820,000 . 225,255,700 
10,521,900 . 6,385,450 ° 12,993, 300 
11,863,045 . 10,454,579 . 8,936, 233. 
14,723,643 . 12,771,067 . 14,030,290 
2,837,866 . 1,836,627 . 2,206, 321 
10,659,141 . 10,077,872 . 9,827,078 
1,074,024 . I, 262,034 . I, 364,033 
1,089,474 - 814,350 . 1,618,207 
2,190,570 . 1,750,216 . 1,696,246 
170,855,737 + 105,252,495 - 67,008,511 
3,956,162 . 3,432,238 . =. 143, 183 
42,846 . 52,478 . 60, 500 
24,799,126 .« | 
461,812 . | 
4,625,900 . $ 57,829,426. 15,349,742 
981,170 . 
34,176,000 . 
11,788,084 . 14,381,023 . 21,933,827 
3,095,000 . 3,615,000 . 15,255,000 
967,788 . —. —- 
1,905,165 . 1,234,326 . 1,277,633 
$ 567,480,339  $467,080,831 $ 607,121,526 
$51,150,000 . $50,650,000 . $50,750,000 
19,076,605 . 17,835,188 . 15,7586, 880 
12,431,941 . 11,289,293 . 9, 765,878 
19,098,445 + 19,732,984 - 20,398,788 
47,480 . 45,921 . 53.256 
395733 - 125,934 - 122,253 
332,797:995 + 252,352,558 . 188,285,679 
427,874 . 284,435 + 223,813,792 
193,277 - 145,576 . 197,322 
98,573,226 . 86,800,466 . 73,692,943 
339377,760 . 27,818,472 . 24,254,730 
$ 567,480,339  $467,080,831 $607,121,526 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST. 





April 1, 1881. May 2, 188r. Fune 1, 1881. 

Bonds at six per cent..........eee0-: $ 196,378,600 . $196,378,600 . $196,378,600 
Bonds at five per cent............0. 463,590,850 . 456,022,950 . 439,841,350 
Bonds at four and a half per cent.. 250,00C,000 . 250,000,000 . 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per. Comt.... .scccsece 738,571,850 . 738,622,700 . 738,652,950 
Refunding certificates....... i eee denenmeees 775;95° -« 725,100 . 694,350 
Navy pension fund..............e0-. 14,000,000 . 14,000,000 . 14,000,000 
Total principal........ Sevcoseoeoud $ 1,663,317,250 .$ 1,655,749,350 .$ 1,639,567,750 

i. _§_._ ERNE SE nner 17,385,807 . 10,517,044 . 17,109, 
o 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 

EERSTE: Sea renee $6,093,465 . $5,704,865 . . $10,600,005 
ETE REIN oe 743,877 - 739,740 . 737,292 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes.. $346,741,661 . $346,741,646 . 
. 6 » 


$ 346,741,646 





Certificates DP as chévecoeseons ,805,000 . 8,295,000 . 10,860,000 
PORGUORA CUIVOREY.. «occ ccccccccccecs *7,131,978 . $7,115,040 . 7, 109, 102 
Gold and silver certificates........... 56,350,700 . 56,642,740 . 50,685,850 
I, osc nnanensdenonex’ $ 417,029,339 - $418,794,432 . $421,396,598 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest. 8,546 . 6,656 6,746 





TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest. $2,104,578,285 .$2,097,803,889 


. $2,089,418,059 

















Total Cash in the Treasury....... 230,814,692 . 233,731,195 . 236,496,088 
Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date. $ 1,873,763,593 .$1,864,072,603 . $1,852,921,971 
Decrease of debt during the month. 6,192,819 . 9,690,900 . 11,150,721 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1880. 68,408,701 . 78,099,601 . 89,250,323 
CURRENT LIABILITIES. 
Interest due and unpaid........ wees $2,140,893 . $2,710,492 . $ 2,451,043 
Debt on which interest has ceased... 6,093,465 . 5,704,865 . 10,600,005 
FEET EE EPO 743,977 .- 739,749 - 737292 
Gold and silver certificates........... 56,350,700 . 56,642,740 . 56,685,350 
U.S. notes held to redeem certificates 
ET 6,805,000 . 8,295,000 . 10,860,000 
Cash balance available at date...... 158,680,756 . 159,647,357 - 155,161,896 
$ 236,496,088 


AVAILABLE ASSETS. 
Cash in the Treasury.......00.-+ 00s $ 230,814,692 . $233,731,195 





$ 230,814,692 . $233,731.195 .- 


. $236,496,088 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


Principal outstanding.............e0. $64,623,512 . $64,623,512 . $64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid.... 3,352 . 1,292,470 . 1,615,387 
Interest paid by the United States... 49,528,506 . 49,528,506 . 49,528, 566 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

mails, errr eccceccee 14,244,859 * 14,247,379 - 14,256,338 
By cash payments five per cent. net 

GRGEIES oo acccccecessecocscese 655,198 . 655,198 . 655,198 
Balance of interest paid by the 

United States..... inane ene 34,628,508 .© 34,625,997 . 34,617,028 


* $15,507,912.92, less amount estimated as lost or destroyed, $8,375,934.00. 
t $15,490,980.62, less amount estimated as lost or destroyed, $8,375,934-00. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, JUNE I, 1881. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.82% to 4.82% in gold 


Several important questions are receiving discussion in the loan market, as 
to the effect of the absorption of capital by new railroads and other productive 
enterprises, the extent of which is unsurpassed in the financial history of this 
country. Capitalists, prudent merchants and conservative bankers in many of 
our large cities appear to be more or less anxious on this subject, and letters 
from the most distant points concur in expressing the general apprehension 
that the National growth, the extension of our commerce, and the movement 
of our industrial investments since the reaction from the panic of 1873, have 
been too rapid to be safe. But, on the other hand, it is argued that there are 
a multitude of energetic and influential persons who have confidence that the 
rapid growth of wealth in this country and the other circumstances productive 
of monetary ease, confirm the theory of a wholesome continued advance of 
values for some time to come, and a further extension of the prosperity and 
growth of the country with no immediate danger of an early culmination, or a 
disastrous collapse. Hence, we find that there is, in New York and other 
financial centers, an increasing plethora of money offering at low rates. It is 
complained that trust companies of this city refuse deposits, even at two and 
one-half, from any but old customers, and that investments for trust funds can 
with difficulty be found returning to the trustees and to estates the legal rate of 
interest of six per cent. Abroad the same complaints are made. In England 
and Continental Europe the abundance of idle capital is much more conspicuous 
and large amounts continue to be sent to the United States for investment. The 
effect upon our industrial growth, produced by this flow of capital from Europe 
to absorb our railroad and other securities, is destined to be of very great 
magnitude and extent. Already it is aiding the rapid increase of our railroad 
and other productive works, especially in the West and South. It is impossi- 
ble <o overestimate the advantage to our agricultural, mining and manufactur- 
ing interests in distant sections of the country, which has been conferred 
during the last two or three years by the low rates of interest for loans on 
call and on time. These easy-borrowing rates have facilitated the negotiation 
of a multitude of corporate stocks and bonds, which have laid, or are laying, 
the foundation of new lines and routes of transportation, connecting vast pro- 
ductive regions with the seaboard, and with distant markets formerly inaccessi- 
ble, but now rich in present, or prospective, value. Whether the creation of 
new corporate securities is to receive a check from predicted financial disasters 
which threaten to overtake us in the early future, or not, there is no doubt 
that the country is developing in all directions an amazing recuperative energy, 
that our people are increasing in all the elements of National wealth and pro- 
ductive power, and that the rate of progress in some of the fundamental 
branches of industry has never been surpassed in this country or abroad. 
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, Among the various practical questions suggested by these events, in banking 

circles, one is as to the causes and prevention of panics, respecting which, it 
is said that the American Bankers’ Association at their next convention in 
August, are to have some interesting addresses from the South and West, as 
well as from other parts of the country. It might be well to collect a revised 
edition of the valuable papers on this subject which Mr. Coe and other officers 
of the Association have prepared at various times, and to publish them in a 
separate form. The practical value of such publication could not fail to be 
appreciated, and its appearance just now would be very timely. 

The money market has lately received a wholesome stimulus from the grati- 
fying success of Secretary Windom in renewing at three and one-half per cent., 
not only the sixes, to which we referred last month, but also the $ 250,0c0,000 
of registered fives, which were subsequently dealt with. The admirable 
arrangements of the Treasury for converting these securities have imparted 
strength to the monetary situation, and have conferred great benefits on public 
and private credit. In this market commercial paper passes freely at two and 
one-half to four per cent. Call loans are quoted at two to four per cent., the 
disposition to scrutinize collaterals being less sensitive than for some time past. 
One reason for this diminishing scrutiny is, perhaps, the enlargement of the 
area of speculative demand, and the expansive outside support to the Stock 
Exchange markets which are growing up from various causes, and especially 
from the numerous centers of stock operations, which are organized in several 
of the larger as well as minor cities throughout the Eastern and Middle States, 
as also in the larger financial cities of the South and West. Moreover, the 
European markets are now more accessible to our securities than formerly. 
It is well known that even at the London Stock Exchange, where the best 
American railroad shares and bonds were formerly received with hesitancy and 
difficulty, however sound and good, a change has supervened; for dealings are 
sometimes heavy in American stocks of rather doubtful value, as well as in 
our best railroad, corporate, city and government securities. This rapid exten- 
sion of the capacity for distributing large masses of security among investors 
at home and abroad is one of the chief features of the financial situation, and 
its effect upon capitalists, bankers and other lenders has not only led them to 
discriminate less severely against certain classes of securities, but it has pro- 
duced other results of a very stimulating and beneficent character, which are not 
without their special dangers, and well deserve more attention than they have 
received in investigations of the present and prospective movements of the 
loan market. 

As an element in the computation of the monetary forces at work in our 
financia] mechanism, the influx of new money from dividends and semi-annual 
payments of interest is always sure to attract notice. In June and December 
these sums are less than in some other months, but the aggregate for the 
present month is about $20,000,000, including the sum of $ 11,800,coo for 
pensions. Of this aggregate the June coupons of the railroads maturing on 
% 136,264,400 of bonds amount to $ 3,842,084, and the dividends on 
$ 177,125,500 of railroad shares amount to $ 4,735,871. To-day the Treasury 
begins the payment of the quarterly interest on $ 250,000,000 four-and-a-half- 
per-cent. bonds, and in July the ordinary disbursements of the Treasury will 
be supplemented by $16,000,000 to be used in the redemption of the six-per- 
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cent. bonds, which were not extended three and a-half per cent. The Treasury 
will also have to pay off, in all probability, some $15,000,000 of the coupon 
fives which will not be extended. The registered fives will also, perhaps, be 
redeemed in cash by Secretary Windom, as is reported. In any case the influx 
of money into the loan market for the next month or two will be favorable to 
‘ease, and the question whether gold imports will begin again shortly or not, 
about which considerable diversity of opinion prevails, has very little import- 
ance for the monetary prospects of the immediate’ future. The importations 
since the beginning of the year and since the first of August, compare as 
follows : 


























r———Since fanury i. -~ — Since August 1.——— 

1881. 1880. 1880-81. 1879-80. 
PN sctandcccesea $ 28,085,617. .. $1,263,430 .... $96,364,585 .- $76,291,402 
ee 1,308,746 .. ee ee 3,780,097 .. 59314,935 
Pe iinnes xa $ 20,394,363 .. $3,600,851 .... $100,144,682 .. $81,606,337 


These and other movements affecting the bank statements are not watched 
with so much attention since the accumulation of reserve has become ample, 
and in excess of that of the previous years. There is, however, some discus- 
sion as to the absorption of currency, and the belief is growing that a consid- 
erable part of the large aggregate of gold and greenbacks that have disappeared 
since resumption, and have been withdrawn from the channels of the circulation 
are returning thereto. This return movement is estimated by some authorities 
to amount to more than $ 30,000,000, and consists, it is said, of green- 
backs chiefly; though a portion of it is in coin, and especially in silver dollars. 
which are much valued for hoarding purposes by frugal persons in the South 
and Southwest. When the aggregates of Comptroller Knox’s recent bank 
statements shall have been completed at Washington, there will be an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining how much evidence there is as to the extent of this 
alleged return of absorbed currency to the ordinary currents of the monetary 
circulation. Subjoined are the aggregates of the New York Clearing-house 
banks for several weeks past : 


Legal Net 
1881. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus. 
April 30... $ 304,435,200 . $69,289,400 . $15,784,700 . $18,600,100 . $294,536,300 .$11,440,025 
May 7... 310,850,000 . 73,346,500 . 16,024,60» . 18,664,200 . 315,033,900 . 13,112,625 
‘¢ 14 «+ 317,730,900 . 76,887,700 . 17,134,100 « 18,596,900 . 316,818,400 . 14,817,200 
‘6 21 -. 324,192,800 . 80,518,500 . 17,873.000 . 19,135,300 . 326,611,700 16,738,575 


** 28... 332,025,700 . 79,134,800 . 18,633,800 . 19,301,200 . 332,182,800 . 14,722,9Cc0 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


188:. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 30....... $ 147,667,400 .. $6,643,300 ... $3,027,700 «...-$ 91,451,900 -... $ 30,622,000 
May 7.--+++ © 149,674,900 «+++ 65744,400 +--+ 3,117,300 .... 95,954,900 +++ 30,790,600 

a oer 150,336,500 «+++ 6,843,400 .... 3,059,100 4+. 96,911,700 .. « 30,939,900 

7 Biccces + 150,124,100 .... 6,678,700 .-++ 2,938,200 ..2- 98,513)900 ..-- 30,997,100 

~ QGhrweven 151,064,400 «++ 7,503,700 «+++ 39294,700 «+06 101,651,500 «+++ 30,476,500 

The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1881. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
April 30. ...-.. $ 745253,494 soos $19,606,525 -eoe $68,375,685 eooe $$ 10,264,806 
eer 75,109,008 oowe 18,906,813 sees 68,027,309 cces 10,473,543 

Te Bisdssees 74,801,575 oan 19,454,146 ese. 68,609,105 ror 10,334,135 
$6 Ble. coves 74,542,979 eooe 21,210,584 seee 704979536 oeee 10,219,090 


boawnen 73735809 er 23,174,333 sees 74,588,603 some 10,237,440 
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The stock market has been irregular but active. Government bonds have 
been in demand from banks and investors, and the transactions have been 
heavy. The Windoms are quoted at 104. State bonds are less in favor: 
Virginia bonds are, however, in demand, and Tennessees are offered for sale 
with some fluctuations in price, due to the litigation on the new Funding law. 

Railroad bonds are steady and railroad shares active. The speculators pre- 
dict a lively summer campaign in consequence of the expectation that the 
Treasury will distribute this year $70,000,000 of surplus revenue in payment 
for bonds, and especially as the money market is likely to be extremely well 
supplied from other sources. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 


QUOTATIONS : April 26. May 3. May to. May 17. May 31 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 10334 + 10334 oe 105 - 1w5% Ot 10414 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 113%... 114% .. oo _—_— 116 . 115% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 15% .. 11636 .. 16% .. 174% .. irs 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 115%... 11638. 116% .. sam% Cte 127% 
N. ¥. C. & Hudson R. 142% .. 147 - 146% . 149% .- 14914 
Lake Shore: ...20 ° 122% .. 12838 .. 127% .- 130% .. 131 
Chicago & Rock Island 135% .. 136 - 237%. 145 , 14314 
New Jersey Central... 9736 oe 9832 .. 101 - 1034 .. tors 
Del., Lack. & West.... 117% -:: 12044. 1234... 125% . 126% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 10844... z1014.. 11134 11314. 114 
Reading ......... eccee 56% .. 534% .. 585% —-- 60 - 5355 
North Western........ 121 .. 126% .. 12743 «- 128'4.. 129% 
Pacific Mlail.......-0e 50% oe 524% .. 55% .. ae 523% 
Evie. cccccccces ocveeee 454% . 4712 :- 49%3 .. 50 : 4873 
Discounts ..........-. 44% @S5 + 44@5 - 4 @4%.. 4 @4%.. 3% @4 
Call Loans..ccccccoese 3 @4 ++ 3 @Ee «1% 3 @Ee »~ 3 BS - 2% @ 3% 
Bills on London......-+ 4.831%4-4.85 «- 4.8314-4.85 . 4.841%4-4.863%.  4.8434-4.87 .. 4.8234-4.84% 
Treasury balances,coin § 75,960,502 .. $73,495,572... $68,602,471 .. $65,603,725 .. #71,034.339 

Do. do. cur. $4,887,099 .. $5,278 811.. § 5,800,580. 6,270,227... $6,734,893 


From 1850 to 1880, the United States gold coinage consisted of & 920,000,000 
in double eagles, $44,000,000 in eagles, $40,000,000 in half eagles and 
$ 42,000,000 in pieces of smaller denominations. 

The Director of the United States Mint makes the following estimate of the 
gold circulation of the United States (including gold bullion) : 











May 2, 1881. Gain since Fuly 1, 1879. 
nr igbiiiedinkescesedewes $ 170,000,000 - $ 35,000,000 
 Decctenecns  <000eecceeeeuee seaweed se 94,000,000 - 59,000,000 
Re wkiinesad atacescncewveuewe teuneaee 256,000,000 _ 140,000,000 
BO vdiccvesceseccccess ee $ 520,000,000 - $ 234,000,000 


During the month of April, the excess of the exports of merchandise over 
imports was $11,727,546. The excess of the imports of coin and bullion 
over exports was $ 14,063,5CI. 

In April, 1880, the merchandise imports exceeded the exports by the sum 
of $ 3,805,917, and the coin and bultion imports exceeded the exports by the 
sum of $725,645. 

During the year ending March 31, 1881, our imports of silver (coin and 
bullion ) amounted to $11,247,393, and our exports to $ 13,300, 502. 

It was estimated in Wall Street that during the second week in May 
$ 10,000,000 of Government bonds were sold there on European account, and 
that about $ 8,000,000 was transmitted to Europe to pay off the holders of old 


bonds on the reorganized Norfolk and Western Railroad. 
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From January 1 to May 16 there were received at the New York Custom- 
house for duties $24,099,000 in gold, $24,834,000 in silver certificates, 
$ 3,070,000 in greenbacks and $119,000 in silver dollars. 

During the week ending May 12, there were received at the New York 
Custom House $1,475,000 in silver certificates, $1,148,000 in gold, $94,000 
in greenbacks and § 3,000 in silver dollars. 

At the close of the day, May 20, according to a Washington dispatch, all 
the sixes, except $15,000,000, had been presented for extension at three and 
a-half per cent. 

During the year ending May I, 1881, there was an increase of $7,g22,042 
in the amount of National-bank notes outstanding, but there was an increase 
of $ 16,828,336 in the amount of lawful money on deposit for the retirement 
of such notes, so that there was a net decrease of $8,906,294 in that part of 
the paper circulation. This decrease, however, promises to be soon overcome. 
During the month of April there was an increase of $5,044,495 in the amount 
of outstanding bank notes, and a decrease of $2,147,435 in the deposits of 
lawful money for the retirement of such notes, so that altogether that part 
of the circulation was increased $ 7,191,930. 

The following were the principal bids made May 12 for Brooklyn city four- 
per-cent. bonds, payable in three years, viz.: $500,000 at 101.20; 400,000 
at 101.14; $300,000 at 101.20; $371,000 at 101. Mr. Daniel A. Moran bid 
for the whole amount offered ($1,700,000 ), 101.439. 

On the 18th of May the city of Cincinnati sold $500,000 of four-per-cent. 
10-20 bonds at 103.18. 

The highest premium bid for the Delaware State four-per-cent. loan of 
$715,000, offered in May, was 3.90. Ot the whole loan, $250,000 run from 
one to five years, $ 300,000 from five to ten years and $165,000 from ten to 
twenty years. 

On the 6th of May the London and Westminster Bank bought $ 1,000,000 
of United States sixes, extended at three and a-half, at a reported premium of 
about one per cent. 

The reduction by the Bank. of England on the 28th of April of its rate of 
discount, from three to two-and-one-half per cent., was a surprise to many per- 
sons in London, who had been expecting an increase, rather than a reduction. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1880, the legacy and succession 
taxes collected in Great Britain were £ 3,706,606, or $ 18,533,030. 

In Pennsylvania last year, the State tax on ‘‘collateral inheritances” yielded 
$ 605,441. 

The San Francisco Commercial Herald, of April 28, said: ‘* Loans can be 
negotiated from banks at 8@9 per cent. upon the best discount paper, and 
upon mortgage on repayable installment plan at 7@g per cent.” 

During the year 1880 the gold in the Bank of France was reduced from 
741,000,000 francs to 552,000,000, 

The Bank of Belgium, which increased its discount rate on the 13th of 
November from three to three and a-half, made a further increase to four on 
the 2d of May. This is said to be on account of the stringency in the Paris 
market, where the correspondence (May 5) of the London LZconxomzst reports 
that “discount was almost impossible away from the bank.” Some English 
writers say that the stock speculation at the French Capital is threatened with 


a crisis and collapse. 
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The subscriptions at 100% for the $10,000,000 loan at four and a-half per 
cent. of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, was closed May 6. The amount 
taken in this country was $ 7,000,000. 

The semi-annual May dividend of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad was 
four per cent. 

Allegheny County ( Pennsylvania) has liquidated nearly all the losses by the 
Pittsburgh riots of 1877, by the payment of $2,750,000. The adjustment of 
the remaining losses is not expected to require more than $ 45,000. 

A city paper, the Shipping List, of May 14, had the following paragraph : 
“Tt is said that the American members of the international monetary con- 
ference were directed, before going to Paris, not to agree to any international 
double standard between gold and silver, unless either Great Britain or Ger. 
many should consent to adopt the same ratio between the two metals.” If the 
American delegates are controlled by any such directions, it has not been 
officially announced in this country, nor have the delegates themselves an- 
nounced it to the conference. We shall probably not know under what 
directions they are really acting, until we see how they vote in the conference 
when the time for voting arrives. 

Gsrain freights by steamships from New York to Liverpool declined from 
Jauuary I to the middle of May, from 7d. to 1¥%d. per bushel, being the 
lowest on record. The steamships make so much money from bringing immi- 
grants that they can take outward freights very low. 

On the 31st of December, 1880, the metallic reserve of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank consisted of 108% miliion silver florins and 65 million gold florins. 
As compared with December 31, 1879, this was a gain of 2,677,561 silver 
florins and of 6,368,389 gold florins. 


DEATHS. 


At CoLumBus, Indiana, on Saturday, April 30th, aged eighty years, FRANCIS 
J. Crump, President of the First National Bank of Columbus. 

At PITTSBURGH, Pa., on Saturday, May 7th, aged seventy-two years, WIL. 
LIAM B. HOLMEs, President of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

At GREENFIELD, Mass., on Tuesday, April 5, aged seventy-two years, WIL- 
LIAM KEITH, President of the Franklin County National Bank. 

At SKANEATELES, N. Y., on Thursday, May Ig, aged sixty-nine years, JOEL 
THAYER, President of the Bank of Skaneateles. 

At LOUISVILLE, Ky., on Sunday, May Ist, aged sixty-five years, JULIUS 
Von Borries, late President of the Third National Bank. 

At VINCENNES, Indiana, on Friday, May 6, aged forty-five years, WILSON 
J. WILLIAMs, President of the Vincennes National Bank, 





